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A Judge Retires Under Fire 


MPEACHED by the House of Rep- 
I resentatives and facing trial by the 
Senate, Judge George W. English, 
of Illinois, has resigned from the bench. 
In accepting Judge English’s resigna- 
tion the President has acted in accord- 
ance with the views of the House man- 
agers in the case. The object of the 
impeachment, the sole object possible in 
such a case as this, was to remove from 
office one who had been deemed unfit to 
perform its duties. As Judge English 
himself declared in his letter of resigna- 
tion that he had felt his “usefulness” as 
2. judge had been “impaired,” the ground 
for accepting the resignation was ample 
and the object of the impeachment was 
attained. When William W. Belknap, 
Secretary of War in 1876, resigned after 
he had been impeached but before the 
trial had begun, the Senate voted to pro- 
ceed to the trial, but failed to secure the 
necessary vote to convict the Secretary. 
In other cases, as told in the article by 
Eugene Thackrey in The Outlook last 
week, four impeached judges have 
averted trial by resigning from office. 
Whether Judge English’s trial will con- 
tinue in spite of the resignation remains 
to be decided; but the House managers 
have requested the Senate not to pro- 
ceed with the impeaching trial on No- 
vember 10, as planned, but to continue 
the matter until the regular session, 
which convenes on the first Monday in 
December, in order that the House of 
Representatives may have the oppor- 
tunity of instructing the House mana- 
gers as to its wishes, 

Two weeks before he resigned Judge 
English, it is reported, emphatically de- 
nied he had any intention of resigning. 
Under the circumstances, his resignation 
seems like an acknowledgment that the 
House of Representatives was right in 
asking for his removal. 


Tax Rebates 


_ the ordinary taxpayer Uncle Sam 
seems usually a rather stingy rela- 

He never seems to resolve any 
doubt in the taxpayer’s favor. He in- 
sists on being paid on time, but is very 


tive. 


slow in correcting his own errors, and is 
reluctant to let go any money he has 
once received. President Coolidge’s pro- 
posal, therefore, to use the surplus in the 
Treasury in paying back to the taxpayer 
such proportion of the taxes as are not 
actually needed for the Government has 

















Wide World 
George W. English 


rather taken the taxpayer’s breath away. 
For most taxpayers the refund would be 
very small. A taxpayer with an income 
of $3,000 would, it is estimated, get a 
quarter—that is, not a quarter of his 
income or a quarter of his tax, but a 
quarter of a dollar, twenty-five cents, It 
is not the sum that he hopes to receive 
that takes his breath away, but the gen- 
erosity of the Government. 

The Democrats, speaking with: the 
voice of Senator Simmons, the ranking 
Democrat on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, attack the President for his hu- 
miliating surrender to the Democratic 
demand for tax reduction, and then say 
that this rebate will never do, but that 
the taxes should be reduced. 

Secretary Mellon, as head of the 
Treasury Department, approves of the 
refund in principle, but says that it 
should be carried out by means of a 
credit to be applied to future tax pay- 
ments. Perhaps there is a difference be- 


tween such a refund and tax reduction, 
but precisely what the difference is the 
ordinary taxpayer would be at a loss to 
say. 

At any rate, the President’s proposal 
has stirred up the politicians and given 
them something to talk about. For that 
they should be grateful. For the pros- 
pect of getting even a quarter of a dollar 
out of the Government the taxpayer 
should be grateful. And for the fact 
that there is more money in the Treas- 
ury than was expected the whole coun- 
try should be grateful. Certainly there 
is no cause for depression when the only 
thing that politicians have to fight about 
is the proper use to be made of the 
country’s prosperity. 


Plant-Grown Rubber 


ME and women wear rubber over- 
shoes to keep out the wet. By 
unique appositeness the guayule plant, 
indigenous in northern Mexico, lines the 
space between its stalk and bark with 
rubber to keep itself from suffering dur- 
ing periods of drought, such as prevail 
in its native region. Much rubber is now 
being extracted from the guayule in 
Mexico. It grows in the Big Bend sec- 
tion of Texas, and the discovery has 
now been made, it is announced, that it 
will thrive in the Salinas Valley of Cali- 
fornia. Experiments are now under way 
by the interests engaged in extracting 
rubber from the shrub in Mexico for ex- 
tensive planting. That it requires a dry 
region for its development makes it a 
valuable accessory to the use of the des- 
ert lands in the Southwest, while the 
success attending its cultivation will 
afford further relief to American users of 
rubber from the British monopoly. Sev- 
enty per cent of the 850,000,000 pounds 
of crude rubber now produced is used in 
the United States. Salinas lies near San 
Francisco, which is stretching out a 
friendly hand to the new enterprise. 


Squeezing Our Rubber ‘Supply 
| oma one who drives a car or wears 
a raincoat or uses an eraser or a 
hose or any other of the hundred and 
one common articles for which rubber is 
355 








356 


needed is concerned in a recent British 
decision to cut down the output of crude 


rubber. It means higher prices for 
everything made of rubber. 

The move has been made under the 
terms of the so-called Stevenson Restric- 
tion Plan, which the British Colonial 
Secretary put into effect in 1922. The 
purpose of. the plan, devised at a time 
when the market price of rubber had 
fallen very low, was to restrict produc- 
tion in order to keep prices at a level 
favorable to the planters in the East In- 
dian colonies. In general, it provided 
that if the price of rubber rose above 
one shilling and threepence (about 30 
cents) a pound production should be 
gradually increased, and that if the price 
fell below this level production should 
be curtailed. In accordance with this 
scheme, the Government of Great Brit- 
ain has determined that exports from her 
rubber-growing colonies shall be reduced 
twenty per cent for the coming year. 

Americans will recall the many pro- 
tests of Secretary Hoover and his experts 
of the Department of Commerce against 
this policy as applied, not only to rub- 
ber, but to other raw materials which the 
United States must import. Reprisals 
by the exercise of a similar control of 
essential materials which the United 
States produces have been suggested. 
But it is probable that a far better rem- 
edy is the development of other Ameri- 
can sources of supply of the things we 
must have. Investigations by the De- 
partment of Commerce and by private 
corporations have shown the possibility 
of cultivating rubber in the Philippines 
and in Liberia. Lately, as recorded in 
The Outlook, rubber trees have been 
found thriving in Florida, and the prac- 
ticability of establishing a rubber indus- 
try there is being considered. And, as 
we have indicated above, there is the 
prospect of increasing the supply of 
crude rubber from the guayule plant in 
northern Mexico and our own South- 
west. 

The British restriction plan is likely 
to provide its own incentive to correc- 
tion. The best way—and the traditional 
American way—is to devise a method of 
getting what we want from our own re- 
sources, 


How to Deal with Bogies 

‘"T “He gobble-uns ’ll git you—if you 
don’t watch out,” was the warn- 

ing of Little Orphant Annie, in Riley’s 

famous poem, Somebody must have 
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read it often to Secretary Kellogg in his 
little-boyhood. He seems to have taken 
it to heart and must repeat it to himself 
in the Department of State. 

The latest evidence of its teaching is 
the decision to debar Mme. Alexandra 
Kollontai, the picturesque woman diplo- 
mat of Soviet Russia, who has been ap- 
pointed Minister to Mexico, from entry 
into the United States because “she has 
been actively associated with the Inter- 
national Communist subversive move- 
ment.” 

Mme. Kollontai, now in Berlin, where 
the American Consul-General declined 
to visa her passport, will have to choose 
a direct route to Mexico or enter that 
country by way of Guatemala. 

Technically correct, in view of Ameri- 
can unwillingness to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, this refusal of a visa to allow 
Mme. Kollontai to pass through our 
territory on her way to Mexico City 
seems, to say the least, excessively cau- 
tious. American institutions, we be- 
lieve, are sufficiently strong and sound 
to stand the strain of allowing her to 
land at New York and go south—per- 
haps, it might be, in a carefully sealed 
car—to cross the Rio Grande. Not only 
a somewhat exaggerated concern for the 
safety of the Constitution is involved, 


-but also a discourtesy to a friendly na- 


tion to whom she is accredited as a.dip- 
lomatic envoy. 

The Chinese used to have the custom 
of erecting wooden screens in front of 
the gateways to their towns and painting 
eyes on them to ward off evil spirits. 
The Administration ought to set up 
something of the sort off the Port of New 
York to shield the Statue of Liberty. 


Is Congress Improving ? 
Wee in the “Nation’s Busi- 

ness,” Speaker Longworth says 
that “the quality of membership of the 
lower branch of Congress averages as 
high as that of any legislative body at 
any time in any country of the world.” 
He argues that, since the character of 
citizenship in the United States has im- 
proved, it is impossible that the charac- 
ter of Representatives in Congress has 
deteriorated. In other words, better 
men would not elect poorer Representa- 
tives. 

We suppose that the accuracy of Mr. 
Longworth’s premise must be admitted, 
though improvement in the quality of 
men is an almost discouragingly slow 


Still, the citizens who voted 
for the Representatives who elected 
Longworth as Speaker are probably 
somewhat better citizens than those who 


process. 


voted for the 
elected Muhlenberg as Speaker. 
Mr. Longworth’s conclusion is not neces- 
sarily as accurate as his premise. It is 
not necessarily true that better citizens 
will elect better Representatives. 

The electors must choose from among 
those who offer themselves for election 
to Congress. Time was when there were, 
everything considered, few better posi- 
tions in the United States than the posi- 
tion of a Representative in Congress, 
few positions that men coveted more. 
There may still be few positions that are 
in all respects better, but there are many 
positions now that many men had much 
rather occupy. Members of Congress 
are not now, by virtue of their position, 
the outstanding men that members of 
Congress once were. It may be true, 
therefore, that better citizens cannot 
elect better Representatives because bet- 
ter men do not offer themselves for those 
positions, 

We are not undertaking to refute 
Speaker Longworth’s statement that the 
character of the lower house is as high 
as it ever was. We might have been 
willing to accept his statement, unsup- 
ported. We are not willing to accept 
the reasoning by which he supports it. 


Representatives who 


New York’s Record for 
Violent Deaths 


ty. CHARLES Norris, Chief- Medical 

Examiner for New York, reports 
that in the past year there were 5,581 
deaths from violence in the great city. 
The analysis shows that the largest sin- 
gle toll of human life, 1,272, was due to 
motor mishaps. Hard drinking, not 
credited to accidents, killed 585 persons, 
or less than half the number due to 
autos. Score one, therefore, for prohibi- 
tion! There were 356 homicides, of 
which 248 were due to gun-play. The 
weary of life numbered 994. 


Virginia’s Great Highway 
ye is preparing to celebrate at 
Christiansburg, on November 17, 
the completion of the first highway to 
cross Virginia from end to end. It starts 
at the Virginia-West Virginia line, near 
Martinsburg, and makes its way to 
Christiansburg, in Montgomery County, 
where the occasion will also celebrate 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
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Why, here’s a change, indeed 


(Measure for Measure, Act I, Scene 2) 
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Wearing too much 
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Chart showing growth of well-known American industry 
From C, W. Hall, Akron, Ohio 
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At the cross-roads 
From T. C. Mathiessen, Chicago, Ill. 
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of the founding of the county. The road 
really marks what Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt once described as the frontier 
that prevailed previous to the Revolu- 
tion, when near-by Kentucky was a 
dark and bloody ground into which men 
ventured at the risk of their lives. 

The new highway, hard-metaled 
throughout, will be a great aid in open- 
ing up one of the least-known parts of 
Virginia to the tourist, touching also the 
familiar Shenandoah country. It bor- 
ders the Appalachians, and scenically 
will reveal many beauties now unfa- 
miliar. 


The Burning of 
Santa Clara Mission 
d lie records of the past decade would 
seem to show that modern lighting 
in many instances has not agreed with 
old buildings. During the past year or 
so dozens of historic houses in England 
which had lately installed electric wiring 
have been destroyed by fire. In this 
country the chances are fewer, but the 
proportion no less. 

The latest victim, according to a 
despatch from our Pacific coast corre- 
spondent, is the historic Mission of 
Santa Clara in California, one of the few 
relics of the old Spanish Empire in the 
West, of the days of the Padres and the 
search for the city of gold. The cross- 
ing of electric wires in the sacristy is 
supposed to have been responsible for 
the outbreak, and as the great silver and 
bronze bell, the last of three given to 
Mission Santa Clara by the King of 


Spain in 1777 on the condition that they 
be rung each night in memory of the 
dead, clanged out a fire alarm, the old 
mission went up in flames. 

The original Mission Santa Clara was 
founded January 12, 1777, on a site 
about four miles from its present posi- 
tion, but, owing to floods from the 
Guadalupe River, the site was eventually 
abandoned and a new Mission Santa 
Clara was begun on November 19, 1781, 
close to what is now the town of Santa 
Clara itself. That mission was de- 
stroyed hy earthquake in 1818, and in 
1821 the present mission was built and 
stored with all the treasures of the old 
buildings, most of which have now been 
destroyed. 

The authorities of Santa Clara Uni- 
versity have announced that the mission 
will once again be rebuilt; but with the 
destruction of so many relics of the past 
an interesting landmark of California, 
and so of the United States, has disap- 
peared. The modern electrician is sup- 
posed to have found methods of making 
the introduction of wiring into old build- 
ings safe. Those who have charge of old 
buildings should make it their business 
to see that those methods are observed. 


Principles vs. Politics in Ontario 


(> December 1 the electors of On- 
tario will vote on the liquor ques- 

tion for the fourth time in seven years. 
On October 18 the Legislature was 
dissolved and Premier G. Howard Fer- 
guson announced that his Government 
(Conservative) would appeal to the elec- 


A View of Historic Montgomery County, Virginia 


torate on a policy under which, if re- 
turned to office, the sale of bottled 
spirituous liquors in Government stores 
and beer in hotels would be legalized in 
those portions of the province that had 
not come under local option at the time 
of the passing of the Ontario Temper- 
ance Act in 1916. (Out of 851 munici- 
palities in the province 574 were dry at 
that time.) 

The Ontario Temperance Act of 1916 
was a war measure. A clause provided 
that when normal conditions returned a 
referendum should be taken. Conse- 
quently, in October, 1919, four ques- 
tions were submitted to the electorate 
asking its approval of (1) the repeal of 
the Ontario Temperance Act; (2) the 
sale of 2.5 beer through Government 
agencies; (3) the sale of beer in hotels; 
(4) the sale of all liquors by Govern- 
ment agencies. Out of a total vote of 
1,162,476 the majority against question 
No. 1 was 423,508, and correspondingly 
large majorities were registered against 
the other three. 

In April, 1921, a plebiscite was taken 
to determine whether shipments of liquor 
in case lots from Quebec or other wet 
territory direct to residences (previously 
legal) would be disallowed. The verdict 
was: Yes, 504,773; no, 373,938. 

Three years later—in October, 1924 
—largely as a result of unceasing wet 
agitation, another plebiscite was taken. 
This time two questions were asked: 
(1) “Are you in favor of the continu- 
ance of the Ontario Temperance Act?” 
and (2) “Are you in favor of the sale as 
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a beverage of beer and spirituous liquor 
in sealed packages under Government 
control?” The former carried by a ma- 
jority of 34,031 votes, the cities gener- 
ally voting wet and the rural communi- 
ties dry. 

The difficulty of enforcing the prohi- 
bition law, the establishment of Govern- 
ment control in the prairie provinces, 
formerly dry, and the energetic prcpa- 
canda of the liquor interests and others 
were all in greater or less degree respon- 
sible for the reduction in the huge ma- 
jority of 423,508 given for the Ontario 
Temperance Act in 1919 to that of 34,- 
031 just five years later. 

Officially, the three political parties in 
the province—Conservative, Liberal, and 
Progressive—have always been dry. 
The Conservative made the first conces- 
sion to wet sentiment in 1925, when the 
Ferguson Government legalized the sale 
of 4.4 beer. That experiment was not a 
success. While disclaiming a desire to 
become intoxicated, the wets still con- 
tinued to clamor for liquor that would 
intoxicate. The Government’s recent 
action is the net result. 

The forthcoming contest will be com- 
plicated by other considerations than 
the liquor question, although the latter 
will be by far the paramount issue. 
Electors have in previous plebiscites 
been asked to express their views on the 
liquor question alone. ‘This time the 
fate of the Government itself will hang 
in the balance. The Ferguson Govern- 
ment, elected in 1923 upon the defeat of 
the Drury administration (Progressive), 
had a majority of 41 seats over the com- 
bined forces of its Progressive and Lib- 
eral opponents in a house of 111. 

The verdict in the coming contest will 
hinge largely upon whether dry Con- 
servatives care more for their principles 
than for their politics. Already there have 
been defections; The Hon. W. F. Nickle, 
Mr. Ferguson’s Attorney-General, has 
resigned from the Cabinet; and in 
his letter of resignation he declared that 
the Ontario Temperance Act is not only 
enforceable, but, in his opinion, in the 
best interests of the people of Ontario. 


A Royal Romance 


HEN princes and princesses marry, 
nations stop to watch, for their 
destinies are affected. The betrothal of 
Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium and 
Princess Astrid of Sweden has com- 
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Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium and Princess Astrid of Sweden 


manded the attention of Europe because 
of the new alliance which it represents 
between the royal houses of one of the 
leading Latin nations and of the strong- 
est of the Scandinavian states, 

To Stockholm, for the civil marriage 
and the festivities preliminary to the 
departure of the Princess for Brussels, 
there came not only the rulers of Bel- 
gium, but also of Sweden’s kindred 
neighbers, Denmark and Norway. The 
return of the Belgian Crown Prince with 
his bride, accompanied by her parents, 
was the occasion of an outburst of en- 
thusiasm by vast throngs of the Belgian 
people in greeting to their future Queen. 
And for the state wedding in St. Gudule 
Cathedral there gathered representatives 
of thirty royal houses, 

Amid all these demonstrations Prin- 


cess Astrid—now Duchess of Brabant— 
has remained simple and unaffected in 
manner, and has won her way to the 
hearts of her new people by her readi- 
ness to respond to their welcome. She 
is evidently a woman of rare charm, and 
the new union is a happy augury of 
good relations between Belgium and 
Sweden and—through them—between 
the closely associated groups of Latin 
and ScandinaVian states. 


A Hundred and Fifty Years After 


N Australian has just re-read the 

lesson of the American Revolution 
to Great Britain, Apparently, according 
to accounts of the trend of affairs in the 
British Imperial Conference in London, 
it has been heard to good effect. Al- 
though official statements are still with- 
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held, it is understood that the mother 
country is to take the important step of 
declaring that the British Dominions 
have attained the dignity of full nation- 
hood. 

The Australian Prime Minister, Stan- 
ley M. Bruce, has created the greatest 
surprise of any of the statesmen at the 
Conference, by declaring that the Amer- 
ican leaders in the War of Independence 
prepared the way for the present British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Speaking 
as guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, he said: 

“All thinking people must realize that 
there was something wrong in the atti- 
tude of the British Government, which 
did not recognize the aspirations and 
ideals of young peoples. But now a new 
British Empire has grown up, and Aus- 
tralians are enjoying the great heritage 
of freedom and autonomy to which the 
forefathers of the American people did 
much to contribute.” 

Then he made his English listeners 
gasp by asserting that if Australia had 
been a nation at that time she would 
have fought alongside the Americans. 

Furthermore, he said that Australia 
understands the American repugnance to 
getting involved in European affairs. 
Both countries, he continued, are anx- 
ious to keep free from European entan- 
glements and carry on their own devel- 
opment, and at the same time to assist 
in increasing the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the world. He pleaded for a bet- 
ter understanding of America by Eu- 
rope, and also for more consideration by 
America of the troubles through which 
Europe has passed and the great eco- 
nomic problems of reconstruction which 
she is still facing. 

That an Australian should come to 
present the case of America so forcibly 
from within the Empire is an unprece- 
dented and cheering development. And 
as these new colonial states attain their 
deserved dignity and influence in the 
affairs of the Commonwealth it is a good 
augury for future relations between the 
British nations and the United States. 


A High Price for the Pursuit 

of Happiness 

_— speech is the greatest risk that 
any one can run to-day in Italy. 

The latest attack on the life of Musso- 

lini has brought in its wake an extraor- 

dinary program of penalties for any 

opposition to the Fascist Government. 


And to enforce it the Dictator has added 
to the six ministerial posts he already 
held a seventh—the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, making him the direct chief of 
the police forces, 

At his demand, the Cabinet has ap- 
proved a series of repressive measures of 
unprecedented severity: the death pen- 
alty for any one attempting the life of 
the King or the Premier, or any one 
guilty of treason, espionage, or armed 








Underwood & Underwood 
James K. Hackett 


James K. Hackett died in Paris on Novem- 
ber $ at the age of fifty-seven. Known 
first as the creator of romantic and melo- 
dramatic réles, he later achieved eminence 
as a Shakespearean actor. He received 
most unprecedented acclaim in France for 
his Macbeth and his Othello. He was a 
graduate of the school system of New 
York City 











rebellion; dissolution of all organizations 
opposed to the Fascist rule, with im- 
prisonment for any one attempting to 
reconstitute them or belonging to them; 
imprisonment for five to fifteen years 
for any one spreading false or exagger- 
ated reports of conditions in Italy; and, 
finally, trial by Fascist military courts 
for any one accused of any of these 
offenses. Opposition papers or periodi- 
cals are suppressed until further notice. 
Passports for Italians going abroad are 
annulled, and the frontier troops are in- 
structed to fire on any one attempting to 
cross the frontier without a passport. 
Italian correspondents or other citizens 
abroad are warned against circulating 
accounts tending to impair the credit of 
the Italian state or harm the national 
interests, under threat of loss of citizen- 
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ship and property and of imprisonment 
if he returns to Italy. A special office of 
political investigation, to be run by the 
Fascist militia, is to be charged with 
surveillance of all individuals or elements 
regarded as subversive. 

Meanwhile, from Paris, comes news 
that Colonel Ricciotti Garibaldi, grand- 
son of the famous Italian patriot and 
ostensibly the leader of the anti-Fascist 
movement, has been arrested and has 
confessed to French Secret Service 
agents that he accepted large sums of 
money from officials of the Italian Gov- 
ernment for arranging plots against 
Mussolini and then denouncing the plot- 
ters to the Italian police. Mussolini has 
been accusing France of failing to pre- 
vent conspiracies against Fascism within 
her borders, and telling his adherents 
that Italy would not endure the French 
attitude. Italian mobs have stoned and 
invaded French consulates, and relations 
between France and Italy have been 
seriously strained. But the Garibaldi 
confession appears to throw a new light 
on the whole situation. 

What sort of game is being played in 
Italy, one inevitably asks, that her Gov- 
ernment picks trouble with a neighbor 
on such pretexts and at the same time is 
forced to impose a system of suppression 
of ail criticism at home and abroad 
which can be compared only with the 
Bolshevik terrorism? Mussolini has 
apologized to France for the offensive 
demonstrations against her by Fascisti; 
but the question yet remains, The ma- 
terial progress of Italy under Fascism is 
undisputed, But there are some prices 
too high to pay for material welfare, and 
one of them is the sacrifice of the civic 
liberties for which men have struggled 
through centuries, 

One of the tests of the suitability of a 
governor, whether elected or appointed, 
is his ability to go among the people 
without wearing a steel shirt. The iron- 
clad and inexorable scheme that Fascism 
has become gives cause for wonder 
whether every one is so happy under it 
as its advocates assert, 


Belgium Defied 


—— Dr. Baldwin’s correspondence 

on “Goliath and David,” printed in 
this issue, was written China has abro- 
gated her treaty with Belgium. This 
leaves the situation precisely as Dr. 
Baldwin foresaw and foretold it. In this 
dispute Great Britain has approved Bel- 
gium’s stand, 
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November 17, 1926 
Advice to Both Houses 


To the Drys: 


ROHIBITION came to America 

P because you fought for it. It 

came as a result of a campaign 
reaching back many decades. 

You have dreamed of a dry America 
free from the political corruption and 
social debauchery of the liquor trade. 
You have dreamed of an America where 
children would be safe from the menace 
of the saloon; a land in which the earn- 
ings of the people would be devoted to 
the comfort and improvement of family 
life; a Nation free from the shackles of 
poverty, crime, and insanity, which are 
the natural sequence of alcoholic indul- 
gence, 

You have shaped the laws of the Na- 
tion to give at least lip service to this 
dream. Its substance in large measure 
still lies hidden in the future. 

If you will study the course of history, 
you will find that no dreams are ever 
entirely achieved. You will find that 
liberties are never won, that democracy 
is never attained, that no ideal is ever so 
secure that its opponents may be ig- 
nored and its possession ranked as a 
permanent asset of mankind, The war 
for liberty, democracy, and social ideals 
is a continuous war, It is a war in which 
many victories may be won, but a war in 
which there can be no final victory. 
Triumph perches on the banners of the 
leaders of this war only so long as they 
remain on the firing line. Defeat is the 
portion of those who lay down their 
arms to rest, 

So in writing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment into the Constitution of the United 
States your dry forces secured only a 
strategic point from which your fight for 
a dry Nation might be advantageously 
continued. You have lost ground be- 
cause you have refused to recognize the 
fact that the war in which you were en- 
gaged had merely entered into a new 
phase. Your job is a plain one. It is 
to use such weapons as you possess 
against the main object of your attack. 
The citadel you set out to storm was the 
political power of the liquor trade. Keep 
this objective in mind. Do not divide 
your forces, See that your army is free 
from mercenary soldiers. See that your 
scouts are men chosen for their integrity 
of purpose as well as their skill. 

Don’t waste your time on petty cam- 
paigns and abortive attacks which dis- 





world from your main objective. Be 
jealous lest in carrying on your battle 
you sacrifice hard-won ideals of liberty 
and private conscience which free men 
have thought worth dying for, To vio- 
late these principles in the protection of 
other principles is to lay your flanks 
cpen to a counter-attack of menacing 
proportions. Fight hard and fight fair. 


To the Wets: 


] gonna came to America partly 
because most of you failed to fight 
against it. You failed to fight either be- 
cause you believed that a prohibition 
law could never be placed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or because 
you were afraid or ashamed to stand up 
in social and political company with the 
liquor trade and be counted. By Con- 
stitutional methods open to every body 
of citizens and by an overwhelming 
majority, the Congress of the Nation 
and the Legislatures of the States de- 
creed the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. You had your chance then 
to fight for the retention of the saloon if 
you desired it or for a modified control of 
the liquor business if that seemed best. 

You, at least those of you who-have 
no sympathy with the liquor trade, lost 
the fight against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment in large measure by default. In a 
nation such as the United States no fight 
need be permanently lost. If the prin- 
ciples of personal liberty and individual 
independence which you have rediscov- 
ered since the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment are valid principles, if they 
are inconsistent with the ideals for which 
the drys fought, you still have an oppor- 
tunity to convince the Nation of the 
soundness of your views. 

You can join Senator Wadsworth in 
urging that the Eighteenth Amendment 
be made permissive instead of manda- 
tory. That is your privilege as Ameri- 
can citizens. You can join others in 
urging the complete repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. That is your right 
as a member of our representative de- 
mocracy. Beware, however, lest in any 
campaign that you undertake you wage 
your battle along lines tending to destroy 
the rules of law and order under which 
your property and lives are protected and 
you are yourselves given a free hand to 
propose such changes as you desire to 
make, 

Americans have learned to fight their 
political battles according to a definite 
code. The abuse or the destruction of 
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this code would destroy our whole sys- 
tem of government. When a nation is 
free to revise its law, the plea for nullifi- 
cation has no place in any argument 
save that for revolution. If you wish to 
join belated battle with the drys, do so 
on the same terms and conditions with 
which they fought for the abolition of 
the saloon. 

If you would fight the drys, remember 
that you must be prepared with some- 
thing more than an attack upon the un- 
doubted evils of the present situation. 
You must be prepared with a solution of 
the liquor problem which offers a con- 
vincing alternative to both prohibition 
and the saloon. You must discover a 
solution to a problem which has baffled 
the best minds of many nations, Have 
you such an alternative? The Nation is 
ready to give a hearing to your answer. 


The Elections 


r NHERE is nothing unusual in the 
mid-term reaction against an 
Administration at Washington. 

For about a generation following the 

end of the Reconstruction Period Re- 

publican Administrations were regularly 

confronted in their second term with a 

Democratic majority in the House. It 

was not until 1898 that a Republ’:an 

Administration maintained a Republican 

majority in Congress throughout its 

term, Again in 1902 the Republicans 
maintained their majority, but by a re- 

duced margin, as they did in 1906. 

During these years only twice did the 

swing from a majority to a minority 

forecast a change from a Republican to 

a Democratic Administration. In 1910, 

however, a change of a Republican to a 

Democratic majority foreshadowed the 

coming Wilson Administration. Similarly 

in 1918 the change from a Democratic 
to a Republican majority in the House 
and the Senate indicated the swing to 
the Republicans that later carried Har- 
ding in. In the mid-term election of 
1914 the Democrats almost lost their 
majority, but did not lose the next Presi- 
dential election. In 1922 the Republi- 
can majority was reduced from 169 to 
about a score; but the reduction then 
indicated no ground for hope for the 

Democrats in the forthcoming Presiden- 

tial campaign. . 

In the election this year the usual 
reaction has taken place. A Republican 
majority of nearly 60 has been reduced 
to about a score. The most marked 
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Keystone 
Harry B. Hawes, Democrat, of Missouri 


change has been in the Senate. There 
the loss of seven doubtful seats, together 
with the uncertainty as to what will hap- 
pen to the Republican candidates elected 
from Pennsylvania and Illinois when 
their right to seats in the Senate will be 
challenged, makes the control of the 
Senate after March 4 next a question. 

Actual control of the Senate during 
the Seventieth Congress in so far as bal- 
ance of power is concerned will almost 
certainly be with the little group of nom- 
inal Republicans who by themselves are 
* called Progressives and by others Insur- 
gents or Radicals. Powerless to enact 
legislation on its own initiative, this 
group, combining with the like-minded 
in the other party, will have the chance 
to decide what legislation shall or shall 
not be enacted by casting its strength 
with either Democrats or Republicans, 

Partisan advantage appears to be with 
the Democrats; but it is an advantage 
that is hazardous; for if the Democrats 
control they will be held responsible, and 
responsibility is not always welcome to 
an opposition party. 

Of the seven doubtful seats which the 
Democrats captured, five somewhat nat- 
urally belong to them. These are from 
the border States of Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arizona. 
There, where Democratic majorities are 
the normal thing, it was natural that 
Weller, Ernst, Williams, Harreld, and 
Cameron would give place to Democrats 
when the issue was one simply of nom- 
inal Democracy or nominal Republican- 
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Millard E. Tydings, Democrat, of Maryland 

















Keystone 


Alben W. Barkley, Democrat, of Kentucky 


Newcomers to the Senate—although elected this month, 


ism, Of the displaced Senators four 
were good average Senators as the aver- 
age goes and one, Cameron, was below 
standard and did not always exert his 
influence in the public interest. Carl 
Hayden, who comes up from the House, 
is almost certain to make a better Sena- 
tor for Arizona and the country than 
Cameron has made, The other four also 
came up from the House. Harry B. 
Hawes, of Missouri, has displayed con- 
siderable ability, as has Alben W. Bark- 
ley, of Kentucky. Millard E. Tydings, 
of Maryland, and Elmer Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, have been less heard of. 

The severest blow to Republican pres- 
tige was the defeat of Senator Butler. 
The President’s appeal to the voters of 
his own State to re-elect his friend and 
close political associate was unsuccessful. 
It probably did the President no harm, 
for it was counted to him for political 
righteousness as an evidence of gratitude 
and friendship. Mr. Butler’s successful 
opponent, former Senator David I. 
Walsh, was wise enough vigorously to 
deny that Coolidge was the issue. 

Senator Wadsworth’s failure in New 
York was the consequence of his own 
unwisdom. He attempted to commit his 
party to a wet policy and at the same 
time to appeal to dry votes. He went 
down on an issue of his own choosing. 
He undertook a straddle on prohibition 
at a time when no man’s legs are long 
enough to reach the two precipices of 
the issue, and he naturally went into the 
chasm. Robert Wagner, who displaces 


him, is an unknown quantity in National 
affairs. 

On the Pacific coast the outstanding 
feature was the strengthening of the 
Republican position in an off year. That 
California would vote strongly Republi- 
can was a foregone conclusion; but both 
Oregon and Nevada have elected Repub- 
lican Governors in the place of Demo- 
crats, and Frederick Steiwer, a Republi- 
can, is apparently sure of election in 
Oregon, in spite of the fact that the can- 
didacy of Senator R. N. Stanfield, run- 
ning as an independent after being re- 
jected by his party in the primary, split 
the Republican vote. In California the 
Republican landslide was remarkable, 
Senator Shortridge’s plurality being 
some 250,000 and Lieutenant-Governor 
Young’s plurality in the election for 
Governor being nearly half a million. 

Out of the elections emerges one 
prominent figure as a Presidential can- 
didate—the popular Governor of New 
York, “Al” Smith. His success has been 
due primarily not so much to the sup- 
port of any policy or policies he repre- 
sented as to his own personality. He is 
thoroughly human, He knows, not only 
the subjects with which he deals, but the 
people whom he represents, He is a wet, 
unmistakably and unreservedly; but he 
doubtless received many dry votes be- 
cause he was “Al” Smith. 

No Republican has emerged as an 
outstanding figure to challenge the lead- 
ership of President Coolidge. 

Abroad, especially on the Continent 
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Carl Hayden, Democrat, of Arizona 


Keystone 


Elmer Thomas, Democrat, of Oklahoma 


they will not take office until March 4, 1927 


of Europe, the elections have seemed to 
be interpreted as a revolt against prohi- 
bition. It is true that of the referen- 
dums on the subject the majority were 
carried by wet votes. But their effect 
upon National policy directly is exactly 
zero. New York and Illinois have nom- 
inally petitioned Congress to let the 
States interpret prohibition each for it- 
self, but Congress will not do that with- 
cut a revolution in opinion, of which 
there is no sign. Nevada has expressed 
an opinion that prohibition is a failure, 
and has called for a convention of States 
to repeal or amend the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Wisconsin voted in favor 
of an alcoholic content of 2.75 per cent 
—which means nothing in the face of 
the present Volstead Act. Montana 
voted to repeal its State enforcement 
law; but Missouri, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia voted to retain their State laws to 
enforce prohibition, In northern Cali- 
fornia the vote at one time ran four to 
one in favor of repeal, but the huge 
plurality piled up by the cities in favor 
of repeal vanished altogether before the 
overwhelming dry vote of the rest of the 
State. The results of the referendums 
in eight out of the forty-eight States 
have thus no direct or practical effect 
upon the Constitution, the National Pro- 
hibition Law, or National prohibition 
enforcement. Because of the futility of 
some of these referendums, a great num- 
ber of those who believe in prohibition 
and its enforcement refrained from vot- 
ing altogether. To that extent the wet 


majorities were misleading. So far as 
these referendums indicate anything, 
they voice the recognized dissatisfaction, 
especially in the cities of the country, 
with prohibition as it is. Nowhere is 
there any sign of a desire for the return 
of the saloon, and very little sign of any 
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Frederick Steiwer, Republican, of Oregon 


desire for the return of the legalized pri- 
vate liquor traffic. 

Apart from prohibition the elections 
indicate no outstanding National issues; 
and even including prohibition no issues 
manifestly dividing the voters on party 
lines, 


Was He an Oafish Country Lawyer P 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


ISTORY, as a literary art, is in 
H a constant state of flux. It 

never becomes fixed and perma- 
nent like a sheet of marble, but appar- 
ently must be plowed up and reculti- 
vated by each succeeding generation like 
a field. Take the case of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Perhaps no man in history, with 
the exception of the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth and possibly Napoleon, has been 
more studied or has had more written 
about him. It might be supposed that 
his character and qualities were by this 
time thoroughly understood. And yet 
one mistaken tradition about him still 
curiously persists. 

Week before last I gave an account in 
these pages of a new book of American 
impressions by St. Loe Strachey, editor 
of the London “Spectatcr.” Mr. Strachey 
is probably the best informed of living 
Englishmen on American history. He 
confesses that he is almost half an Amer- 
ican himself in sympathy and interest. 
He devotes four chapters of his book to 


four representative Americans—Jeffer- 
son, Emerson, Whitman, and Lincoln— 
and I do not know where in shorter 
compass may be found a more sympa- 
thetic and understanding interpretation 
of these four men who are racy of our 
soil and civilization. Lincoln he adores, 
and he knows him as few men on either 
side of the Atlantic in my generation 
know him. Yet he gives currency to a 
Lincoln tradition which is erroneous in 
fact and impossible in psychology, al- 
though it seems almost hopeless to try to 
eradicate it from the popular conception 
of the Great Emancipator. 

Mr, Strachey says that Lincoln en- 
tered the White House, on assuming the 
Presidency, an “oafish country lawyer.” 
If the word “oafish” here means awk- 
ward, ungainly, or plain to the point of 
ugliness, it may perhaps pass. But the 
connotation shows that Mr. Strachey ac- 
cepts the not uncommon idea that up to 
March 4, 1861, Lincoln was mediocre in 
intellect and achievements, that his law 
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practice came pretty close to pettifog- 
gery, but that by a sort of miracle his 
experiences in the first few weeks of the 
Civil War transformed him into a states- 
man. 

Mr. Strachey is not to be blamed for 
this notion. It is one entertained by 
many of Lincoln’s countrymen and pre- 
vailed even among some of his contem- 
poraries. Hugh McCulloch, Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, says of Lin- 
coln in the spring of 1861: 

Mr. Lincoln had no educational ad- 
vantages in his early life. In appear- 
ance he was unprepossessing, in man- 
ners ungraceful, in taste unrefined, or 
at least peculiar, but he was warm- 
hearted and genial, In knowledge of 
men, ih strong common sense, in 
sound judgment, in sagacity, Mr. Lin- 
coln had no superior. He was unas- 
suming, patient, hopeful, far-seeing. 


William Allen Butler, one of the really 
great leaders of the New York bar in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
who was a devout supporter of Lincoln 
and whose law partner was Lincoln’s in- 
timate friend and political appointee, 
says in his reminiscences: 


Lincoln, who had not added mate- 
rially to his reputation by the short 
and often undignified speeches which 
he made on his way to Washington, 
and whose entrance into the National 
capital surreptitiously, to avoid possi- 
ble plots and conspiracies in Balti- 
more, had excited some ridicule, now 
stood forth on the steps of the Capitol 
and delivered his inaugural address. 
This was the first of the many dec- 
larations which have made his public 
utterances, from the moment he took 
the cath of office to the day of his 
martyrdom, unique and immortal. 


I select these two quotations from dis- 
tinguished contemporaries and support- 
ers of Lincoln as an illustration of the 
beginning of the legend which Mr. 
Strachey now repeats. Hugh McCulloch 
intimates that the first fifty-two years of 
his life were those of an ignoramus; Mr. 
Butler, that he could not even make a 
speech worth respect until he was inau- 
gurated but jrom that moment his public 
utterances were of a unique and immor- 
tal character, If this were true, the in- 
tellectual conversion of Abraham Lin- 
coln would have been more miraculous 
than that of St. Paul. 

Of course it is not true. Lincoln did 
not suddenly step from vulgar ignorance 
into supreme comprehension. His entire 


life, from the time when, at the age of 
twenty-four, he stood as a candidate for 
election to the Illinois Legislature until, 
at the age of fifty-two, he delivered his 
First Inaugural, was one long, steady but 
unconscious preparation for his great ca- 
reer as a National statesman. He was, 
it is true, uneducated in the technical 
sense of the word. But as a youth he 
had read over and over again some of 
the best writings in English literature, 
and when he had no book at his com- 
mand he pored over the English diction- 
ary. Reading the dictionary to get an 
education may seem a little like studying 
a book of etiquette to acquire politeness. 
Nevertheless there is something in it. 
Some forty years ago my room-mate and 
I in a small New England college, before 
the days of entertainment now afforded* 
by bridge or cross-word puzzles, used to 
amuse ourselves occasionally during a 
long winter evening with Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. I would open the 
heavy book at random and read the 
words in the order in which they ap- 
peared and see for how many of them 
my room-mate could give an intelligent 
definition, He would then take the book 
and, opening it at another place, would 
put me to the same test. It is surprising 
how much this trifling game helped us in 
our written work. Lincoln’s home-made 
study of English early gave him a telling 
style. Take, for instance, this passage 
from an announcement to his constitu- 
ents in the legislative election of 1836: 

I go for all sharing the privileges of 
the government who assist in bearing 
its burdens. Consequently, I go for 
admitting all whites to the right of 
suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms 
(by no means excluding females). 

If elected, I shall consider the whole 
people of Sangamon as my constitu- 
ents, as well those that oppose as 
those that support me. 

While acting as their representative, 
I shall be governed by their will on all 
subjects upon which I have the means 
of knowing what their will is; and 
upon all others, I shall do what my 
own judgment teaches me will best 
advance their interests. 


Not only is this tersely expressed, but 
it contains the germ of the political 
philosophy which enabled Lincoln as 
President to lead his people out of the 
wilderness, There is not much igno- 
rance or pettifogging or lack of dignity 
here. 

William Allen Butler was a man of 
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broad cultivation and ripe judgment. 
When I found that he said that Lin- 
coln’s speeches on his way from -Spring- 
field to Washington to assume the Presi- 
dency were commonplace and undigni- 
fied, I felt that here was testimony in 
support of Mr. Strachey’s conception. 
But I took the trouble to look up the 
speeches for myself. They have all, 
even the shortest of them,. been printed 
in Lincoln’s complete works. The jour- 
ney took from February 11 to February 
27, 1861, and there are thirty-one 
speeches in all, some made on formal 
occasions to mayors or Legislatures, 
some being mere words of welcome to 
groups that had gathered at the stations 
as his train passed along. It should be 
remembered that as President-elect he 
was facing an awful crisis which he 
hoped would not, but which eventually 
did, result in civil war. He had wisely 
to refrain from any assertions which 
would accentuate sectional hatreds or 
jeopardize his future conduct of affairs. 
The thirty-one speeches taken as a whole 
are masterly in this respect. Without 
rancor or threatening they breathe the 
deepest sentiments of patriotism and 
morality and lay down general principles 
of National conduct. The only possible 
ground for the assertion that they lacked 
dignity may be found in one or two 
jocose allusions to his own lack of physi- 
cal attractiveness. Lincoln’s beautiful 
farewell address at Springfield is fit to 
be associated with his Gettysburg speech 
and his Second Inaugural. It is so well 
known that it needs no quotation here. 
In greeting the Germans of Cincinnati 
he said: 

In regard to the Germans and for- 
eigners, I esteem them no better than 
other people, nor any worse. It is not 
my nature, when I see a people borne 
down by the weight of their shackles 
—the oppression of tyranny—to make 
their life more bitter by heaping upon 
them greater burdens; but rather 
would I do all in my power to raise 
the yoke than to add anything to 
crush them. 

Sound doctrine for hyphenates! 
To the New York Legislature he said: 


It is true that, while I hold myself 
the humblest of all individuals that 
have ever been elevated to the Presi- 
dency, I have a more difficult task to 
perform than any one of them.... I 
do not propose to enter into an ex- 
planation of any particular line of 
policy, as to our present difficulties, to 
be adopted by the incoming Adminis- 
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tration. I deem it just to you, to my- 
self, to all, that I should see every- 
thing, that I should hear everything, 
that I should have every light that can 
be brought within my reach, in order 
that, when I do so speak, I shall have 
enjoyed every opportunity to take 
correct and true ground. . . . But 
when the time comes, I shall speak, 
as well as I am able, for the good of 
the present and future of this country 
—for the good both of the North and 
of the South. 


To the New Jersey Legislature he 


said: 

I shall do all that may be in my 
power to promote a peaceful settle- 
ment of all our difficulties. The man 
does not live who is more devoted to 
peace than I am, none who would do 
more to preserve it, but it may be 
necessary to put the foot down firmly. 
... I trust that I may have your 


assistance in piloting the ship of state 
through this voyage, surrounded by 
peril as it is; for if it should suffer 
wreck now there will be no pilot ever 
needed for another voyage. 


When Lincoln arrived in Washington, 
there was sitting a non-official Peace 
Conference called by the Governor of 
Virginia. The members of that Confer- 
ence, both Secessionists and Unionists, 
called upon Lincoln at his hotel. Lin- 
coln’s replies to their questions as re- 
corded by L. E. Chittenden—who later 
became Register of the Treasury in Lin- 
coln’s Administration—are full of wis- 
dom. ‘He spoke,” says Chittenden, 
“apparently without premeditation, with 
a singular ease of manner and facility of 
expression.” 

As to Lincoln’s legal acumen, the rec- 
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ords show that he was one of the leaders 
of the Illinois bar and that he had been 
retained and had appeared in a number 
of important corporation cases which re- 
quired a knowledge of business princi- 
ples and finance. When he was twenty- 
nine years of age, he made a speech on 
a banking bill in the Illinois Legislature 
which shows that he had made some 
careful study of financial questions. 

Lincoln was ungainly, awkward, and 
unpolished, but so was Socrates. The 
mystery of Lincoln’s genius can never be 
explained, for all creative genius is in- 
explicable. But to say that the crown 
of genius was placed on his head only 
when as an “oafish country lawyer” he 
entered the White House, is the least 
reasonable explanation that can be de- 
vised. 


Goliath and David 


The Contest between China and Belgium 
By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


E- have been watching a 
» strange sight in these Brus- 
sels streets—a procession of 


motor cars filled with Chinese who, as 
they went along, were distributing hand- 
bills warning citizens of a rupture of re- 
lations if the Belgo-Chinese Treaty were 
not modified, 

There is “open diplomacy” for you 
with a vengeance! The Chinese are giv- 
ing us a vivid lesson in it. We have 
always deemed Occidentals more aggres- 
sive than Orientals; here, however, 
Orientals are showing themselves very 
wide-awake, not to say fierce, propagan- 
dists. 


HIS does not mean that China has 
abandoned the usages of diplomacy 
as represented by her Minister here. 

Some time ago the Chinese Govern- 
ment decided to denounce the treaties 
concluded in 1865 with the foreign Pow- 
ers and to enter upon negotiations with 
a view to elaborating new treaties sup- 
pressing the “inequality” clause. 

This policy was to begin with Bel- 
gium. At the end of August the Peking 
Government signified its intention of 
denouncing on October 27 its treaty 
with Belgium. On its part, the Belgian 
Government’s view is that, in virtue of 
the treaty terms, Belgium, juridically, 
alone has the right to denounce that in- 
strument, 
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In this Belgian nation, jealous of its 
own independence and sovereignty, there 
is much sympathy for China in her 
efforts towards the same ends and a dis- 
position to aid her desires where possi- 
ble. But there is equal concern for the 
large Belgian interests at stake in that 
country—namely, in the Belgian capi- 
tal invested in Chinese export commerce 
and in numerous railway, tramway, 
bridge-building, coal, lighting, and glass 
enterprises. Of course, the Brussels 
Government has these sensitive points of 
Belgian economic penetration into China 
in mind, as it examines the situation to 
be suddenly made by the treaty denun- 
ciation. 


H= M. Vandervelde, Belgian 
Foreign Minister, with whom I 
have been talking, in a desire to go as 
far as possible, proposed to the Chinese 
Minister here the conclusion of a modus 
vivendi, to remain in force until a new 
treaty should be signed and the old “in- 
equality” clause expunged. The Minis- 
ter accepted and, in turn, proposed his 
own modus vivendi project. If it gave 
satisfaction as to extra-territoriality, it 
refused any concession as to consular 
jurisdiction; that is to say, Belgians in 
China would henceforth be subject to 
Chinese tribunals. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, one hears 
that much of the Chinese magistracy is 





venal, and the Chinese claim in the mo- 
dus vivendi is the more inadmissible 
since the Extra-territoriality Conference 
at Peking, recently adjourned, decided, 
so it is reported, unanimously (of course 
including the Chinese delegate’s vote) 
that the only possible present modi- 
fication in the actual régime should 
be limited to certain slight consular 
jurisdiction amendments. So M. Van- 
dervelde had to decline the Chinese 
offer. 

Should the Chinese at home take the 
law into their own hands and proceed to 
acts—if, for example, after October 27, 
China should refuse to grant the right of 
consular jurisdiction to Belgians—the 
Brussels Government, one understands, 
is ready to carry the dispute to the 
Hague Court. 


) ypreege meet—little Belgium and 
big China, David and Goliath. Is 
it, however, entirely a case of quality vs. 
quantity? Who knows? The Hague 
Court perhaps. 

In any event, our present day is 
marked by the impressive movement of 
Asiatic countries, like Turkey and Chi- 
na, to throw off the bonds of -extra- 
territoriality, capitulations, and consular 
jurisdiction, characterizing their hitherto 
inferior civilizations, and to emphasize 
the principle of sovereignty. 

Brussels, October 25, 1926. 


Prohibition in Belgium 


By EMILE VANDERVELDE 


Belgian Foreign Minister 


T is with great satisfaction that The Outlook gives to its 

readers this article by the foremost Socialist statesman of 
Mr. Vandervelde’s services to his country during 
the war made him one of the conspicuous figures of the world. 
He is one of the few public men of distinction who have sur- 
vived the years that have intervened since the war to re- 
This article, written 


especially for The Outlook, was obtained at our request by 


our time. 


main in eminent public service to-day. 


The Outlook’s editor in Europe, Dr. Elbert Francis Baldwin. 


Beer 


ELGIANS drink much beer. It 
B is, in general, a light drink. The 

ordinary beer, the most drunk, 
the so-cailed biére de ménage, has from 
one to three per cent of alcohol. Cer- 
tain beers, however, such as the lambic 
or the witzet, are stronger, but are not 
much drunk. 


Wine 


 aragy drink little wine. It is too 
dear. Belgium does not produce 
wine, but we have a customs union with 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, where 
white wine is produced. Nevertheless, 
since spirituous liquors can no longer 
be obtained at retail here, more wine 
is drunk in Belgium than formerly 
(though that is not saying very much), 
while the consumption of mineral water 
has enormously increased. 


Hard Liquor 


A* with you in America, so here in 
Belgium, there is hardly any in- 
toxication not caused by hard liquor. 
Recognizing this, the Belgian lawmakers 
did not enact any repressive legislation 
with respect to beer and wine (save that 
wine shall not contain more than 18 per 
cent alcohol), but they did with respect 
to more alcoholic beverages. At any 
cabaret or café, restaurant or hotel, one 
can without hindrance procure a glass of 
beer or wine; not so a glass of brandy. 
To get its higher percentage of alcohol 
one has to go to a grocer or a wine-and- 
spirits merchant. The law forbids him 
to sell anything by the glass. Nor is he 
allowed to sell less than two liters (about 
two quarts) of alcohol or more than six. 

Nor is the buyer permitted to con- 
sume spirituous liquor on the premises. 
He must take it home. You might think 
that this would lead to an increase of 
domestic drunkenness, but such does not 
appear to have been the case. 
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The Law 

HE present law came into force in 
1919. During the war, on my ini- 
tiative, the Belgian Government had 
adopted a more radical system—that is 
to say, first the complete suppression of 
the sale of distilled liquor, and then the 
interdiction of more than 5 per cent of 
alcohol in beer and more than 15 per 

cent in wine. 

But the Belgian Parliament, on its re- 
turn to the homeland, would not go so 
far. Instead it passed the present law, 
suppressing the retail sale of hard liquor. 
Yet even with my greatly modified pro- 
posal the percentage of consumption of 
alcohol, compared with that before the 
law came into force, is now less than 
half as great! 


Crime 
‘ee of fraud are comparatively 
rare. The procureurs généraux 
have been very severe in their prosecu- 
tions, although the attitude of certain 
magistrates has not revealed a too great 
sympathy with prohibition. 

Crimes and immoral acts have greatly 
diminished, although perhaps hardly in 
proportion to drunkenness, 

As elsewhere, drunkenness seems to 
have been a chief factor in criminality. 
Before the war there was a disquieting 
progression of immoral delinquency hav- 
ing alcoholic origin. For instance, in 
1900, of 130 cases of homicide in Bel- 
gium, the criminals were drunkards in 
101 of them, This proportion has de- 
clined, but even now alcohol, it is re- 
ported, is the cause of perhaps half the 
cases. 

The proportion between persons of 
alcoholic heritage and others is not 
known; it is hard to estimate it exactly. 
Formerly, however, about half of the 
criminal drunkards had alcoholic par- 
ents, but now, in Belgium, as in Amer- 
ica, one is glad to say, the unborn babe 
has a -hance, 


Alcoholism is a problem in European countries, as it has 
been in America, but it has risen under a different environ- 
ment. This article indicates, not only the difference between 
the European and the American phases of the problem, but 
also the difference in the two methods of dealing with it, It is 
an authoritative statement of the attitude taken by a European 
country that has been one of the ioremost in grappling with 
the evils of the liquor trade. 


—THE EDITORS. 


Economics 


i“ gengerarsa a workman’s fitness for 
his daily toil, as well as the state 
of his savings-bank deposits, has been 
favorably influenced by the new law. A 
patent proof is the disappearance of the 
débits, or saloons, about the railway sta- 
tions near the large industrial centers, 
where the workman was apt to take a 
glass of something pretty strong while 
waiting for his train, 


The Future 


HE law has thus worked encour- 
agingly well as far as it goes. But, 
in the opinion of very many, it does not 
go far enough. Instead of a minimum 
of two liters of alcohol and a maximum 
of six, the minimum and the maximum 
might well be the same, or at least four, 
and with moral advantage. As it is now, 
if some boon companions would “‘cele- 
brate” at little cost, they have but to 
contribute small sums, totaling enough 
to buy two liters, and then send one of 
their number down the block for the 
“stuff.” In not a few cases this reminds 
one of the old days of the corner saloon. 
The Belgian cercles privés, which appeal 
to less than one per cent of our popula- 
tion, correspond, in general, to the 
American “dives.” 

While the law’s severity may possibly 
be increased, there is no chance at pres- 
ent in Belgium for a jump, like that you 
made in America, to total prohibition. 
At least two decades of anti-alcoholic 
popular education will be needed to 
make most Belgians at all favorably 
consider the suppression of fermented 
drink, 

The defeat of prohibition in Norway, 
an agricultural country, will hardly in- 
fluence Belgium, an intensely industrial 
country. The good results of our law 
are too evident not to appeal to a ma- 
jority of our voters. 


Brussels, October 22, 1926. 
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Photo by Hamilton Wright 


The Crowning Achievement of Flagler’s Lifetime—the Overseas Railway, reaching the little isle of Long Key Fishing Camp 
after traversing the seven-mile-long viaduct over the ocean from Key West 


Florida and on South 


And the Reason for the Road Across the Sea 


N the map Florida appears like 
() a generous whisker on the chin 

of the United States and Miami 
like a bur in the straggling tip of the 
beard. The implication, on the map 
and in the simile, is that Miami is re- 
mote, unsurrounded, a mere outpost on 
the far edge of things, But the function 
of maps, Miami might reply, is to steer 
one toward his destination, and not to 
venture a rattle-headed opinion on what 
he’ll find when he gets there. The truth 
is, Miami regards herself as a center, 
with a developing circle of influence 
which presently may prove of impor- 
tance, not to Florida only, but to as 
much of the country as is interested in 
travel and trade. 


6 his hurricane which swept the capi- 
tal of the lower East Coast back 
into public consciousness swept away a 
good deal of the mist that had made it 
hard to understand. The town emerges 
from the disaster with its motives, like 
its tree roots, exposed. It is fairly plain 
now that the rushing up of buildings 
that would be tall even in New York, the 
raising of millions to deepen the harbor, 
and similar undertakings such as a me- 
tropolis may engage in had a firmer 
foundation than the boom. Miami has 
earned the right to have accepted her 
frequently repeated statement that she 
regarded the boom as merely an inci- 
dent, since she has sweat and bled, in 
the months since the boom disappeared, 
to show that she could thrive without it. 
The big things were fashioned as the 
tools, not of a jumping-off place, but of 
a logical center with outlooks and outlets 
that were numerous. Miami has viewed 
herself as situated strategically in the 
mid-stream of a current that rises in the 


By RUFUS STEELE 


middle of the United States and flows 
southward as far as the equator. 

Miami’s idea of what her future im- 
portance will prove to be may not have 
been a home-grown notion at all. It 
was wrapped up in the theories voiced 
by eminent outsiders who came to study 
the Florida excitement and explain what 
it was all about. One of these was Gov- 
ernor Ralph O. Brewster, the alert and 
studious chief executive of Maine. Flor- 
ida itself, in the opinion of Governor 
Brewster, had very little to do with its 
being suddenly invaded by vast throngs 
of people. The United States, rich be- 
yond measure and ripe for a new experi- 
ence, was simply taking a natural if 
somewhat spectacular step in its expan- 
sion, Suddenly everybody was bitten 
with the bug of going South to explore. 
They wanted new opportunities; they 
wanted new trade. Another motive that 
Governor Brewster detected pleased him 
most of all. Florida was a vast play- 
ground; the people were waking up to 
the necessity and joy of learning how 
to play. The very apogee of play 
was for one to go where he could do it in 
winter—in knickerbockers and silk shirt 
—while the home town was covered up 
with snow. Governor James M. Cox 
was another analyst who beheld the peo- 
ple sweeping South through an impulse 
new in themselves, He, as well as va- 
rious prominent business leaders, fore- 
saw the modern argonauts occupying 
Florida, stepping across into the West 
Indies and Cuba, and thence on to be- 
come engrossed in the unmeasured trade 
and development opportunities in South 
America, 


HAT Brewster explanation of the 
playground and play was one that 


appealed strongly to the Florida people. 
It told why the newcomers flowed to the 
most attractive spots—why, for instance, 
the lower East Coast, with a climate and © 
a flora that were gifts of the contiguous 
Gulf Stream, knew no limit of popu- 
larity—and also it gave to natural 
beauty a thrifty importance. The en- 
terprising ones who came only to play, 
looking up between golf strokes or tar- 
pon strikes, might be depended on to 
observe the possibilities for agriculture 
in the Everglades and the possibilities 
for manufacturing, even if only to sup- 
ply the State’s own multiplying popula- 
tion with the things that could as well 
be turned out on the spot. 

It is apparent that Miami, in her 
planning and building, had an eye on 
the day when the territory on three 
sides of her would be thickly settled by 
those who played and those who worked, 
when there would be extensive industry, 
and when tourists and cargo would go 
out of her harbor and down the highway 
bound for the American dependencies, 
for islands under foreign flags, and for 
republics of the southern continent. 


HIS does not mean, to be sure, that 
Miami has been alone among South 
Florida towns to take a foresighted look 
ahead. During the summer Fort Lau- 
derdale and Hollywood have voted 
$6,000,000 in bonds for the purpose of 
converting Lake Mabel, a sound lying 
between them, into a harbor thirty-five 
feet deep—deep enough for almost any- 
thing except the Leviathan.. Key West 
also is active, with its mind on a definite 
goal. Under the honorary leadership of 
Governor Martin and the active leader- 
ship of Captain Clark D. Stearns, lately 
retired commandant of its Navy Yard, 
367 
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Richard B, Hoit, from Hamilton Wright 


As the Florida East Coast Railroad looks from an airplane en route over one of the Florida keys 


this southernmost town has pushed to 
within sight of completion its portion of 
the Oversea Highway which spans the 
keys and which, as the local people 
pleasantly put it, will reach from the 
Hoboken ferry in New York City to the 
Havana ferry in Key West. 

Miami, with steamers already on the 
short run between her own harbor and 
Nassau, in the Bahama Islands, regards 
the Oversea Highway as a very practical 
step in the bringing to pass of her vision 
of the Florida playground expanding 
into a greater playground that will in- 
clude a wide area of island-dotted sea. 
The mainland ends at Florida City, 
about twenty-five miles south of Miami. 
From there the keys of all shapes and 
sizes stretch away in a curving line to 
Key West, 120 miles distant. That 
Flagler was able to string these low- 
lying tropical reefs together with a pair 
of steel rails gave the auto highway 
builders their courage as well as their in. 
spiration. At present forty miles of road- 
way has been completed southward from 
Florida City and an equal mileage 
northward from Key West. Construc- 
tion is under way from both ends. Mon- 
roe and Dade Counties, which are shoul- 


dering the heavy expense, hope that the 
highway may be open for traffic by the 
end of next summer. If pop-eyed mo- 
torists do drive into Key West as soon 
as that, it will mean that they have fer- 
ried across a nine-mile gap and a twelve- 
mile gap in the road. The bridging of 
these two principal breaches may require 
several years. A builder stands ready to 
undertake the expensive job as a private 
enterprise. His return will come from 
tolls to be charged—the only tolls to be 
collected on the highway—and from 
such land fills as the Federal Govern- 
ment may permit him to make. The 
plans for these two gaps call for con- 
crete bridges thirty-eight feet wide, 
equipped and ornamented even to the 
inclusion of White Way lamps. The cost 
of the pair is estimated at $13,500,000. 
Until the bridges are ready it is planned 
to keep large ferry-boats in service, un- 
less, as the railroad people say is feasi- 
ble, arrangements are made for autos to 
cross on specially built flat cars on the 
Florida East Coast’s tracks. 


i bel bridges, from a _ hundred 
yards to a mile and a half in length, 
will take care of the lesser gaps. Through 


the stout piles supporting them the 
emerald water will race back and forth 
with the tides between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
motorist will find himself alternately 
hemmed in by the cocoanut trees and 
mangrove thickets of the keys and skim- 
ming along over the open sea, with tar- 
pon and porpoise rolling lazily as though 
to impress him with the fact that he is on 
the most unique highway in existence. 


a.” West, when it has exhausted its 
own colorful joys upon the visitor, 
will serve him as ferry station extraordi- 
nary. Out of its harbor will eventually 
move auto-carrying steamers bound fora 
score of ports of the island countries set 
in the great bowl of the ocean formed by 
the coast-lines of the three Americas. Be- 
tween the Bahamas, the most northerly 
of which lies farther north than Miami, 
and the Barbadoes, the most southerly of 
which lies not very far north of Vene- 
zuela, stretch the isles of romance. Old 
and wonderful and little disturbed are 
the West Indies. Their tropical beauty, 
stairy skies, strange fruits, and strange 
peoples will delight and satisfy even the 
seasoned American tourist when he 
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studies them from the cushioned seat of 
his own automobile. It will be an inva- 
sion of pleasure cars primarily, but there 
is no good reason for supposing that 
trade opportunities blossoming among 
mamays and sapodillas will be over- 
looked, and thus in time other boats 
may be bringing in fleets of trucks, 


pe Key West it is ninety miles 
across the indigo Gulf Stream to 
Havana. So many motorists will want to 
make the crossing, it is believed, that 
there is already talk among the shipping 
men of ferry-boats with a capacity of 
200 or 300 automobiles so constructed 
that cars may embark and debark under 
their own power. Havana, quaintest 
and cleanest of cities, and an ample sat- 
isfaction in itself, is by no means to be 
the sole attraction in Cuba. President 
Machado and: Secretary of Public Works 
Cespedes, desiring ‘to give ‘their. country 
one of the truly’ fine ‘highways of the 
world and keenly: aware, through the 
efforts .of ‘the : American Chamber of 
Commerce i-Havana, of the urge that 


is driving Ameri¢ans southward, have’ 


sponsored tax: laws that will provide 


Where Football Falls Down 


$300,000,000 through a period of years 
for road-building, as well as. for the fur- 
ther beautification of Havana. Con- 
tracts have been let for the first units of 
a highway which is to extend through 
the interesting primitive country of five 
provinces from Pinar del Rio to San- 
tiago, a distance of 600 miles. In places 
the highway will pass under great cieva 
trees planted three hundred years ago in 
order that the horseman who took his 
tedious way along the stony trail might 
have shade, 


HE auto tourist who rolls down this 
highway in the days when it stands 
completed to Cuba’s southern shore will 
find that he may go on to Jamaica, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, or Porto Rico by 
resorting to shorter ferry ride than was 
required to fetch him to Havana. Far- 
ther away, but not so far that their call 
may not be heard by the more adven- 
turous, will await the Canal Zone and 
the inviting republics of Central and 
South America. » Or, if the traveler de- 
cides to go no farther south than the 
-Cuban*mainland; it may be possible for 
him to prolong the novelty of his trip by 
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taking a new route home. A steamer 
can pick up a motor car on the western 
extreme of Cuba and set it down, several 
hours later, on the Yucatan peninsula in 
the eastern extreme of Mexico. 


H™ rapidly and how plentifully the 
United States may develop seago- 
ing automobilists is a pleasant matter of 
speculation, but Miami, a metropolis in 
the path of the human movement in the 
direction of the equator, has written the 
future’s possibilities definitely into her 
plans. Miami, according to some of her 
leading citizens, anticipates the uninter- 
rupted development of Florida, boom or’ 
no boom, and she expects, in an impor- 
tant degree, to inspire and equip the 
grand adventure that will make conquest 
of thé West Indies and then roll on no- 
body knows how far. Experience, ac- 
cording to the same resident authorities, 
has prepared Miami for vast things, It 
has given her a superior understanding 
of the merchantable qualities of a benign 
climate and the dollars and cents to be 
won from the beauties of nature when 
expressed in a tropical and overwhelm- 
ing mood. 


In which a Former Football Player Points Out the Shortcomings of a 


Game He Loves 


By JOHN C. BALDWIN, M.D. 


HERE is no doubt but that the 
boy who plays football takes a 
foremost place among his col- 
lege fellows.’ When he makes the team, 
his place in college life is thereby estab- 
lished. No other game makes half the 
appeal to the undergraduate body, or as 
great a one to the world at large. To 
me no game can offer a thrill to com- 
pare with a cleanly caught punt run 
back past charging ends or a_ smashing 
offense held on the very goal line. 
Perhaps it may seem strange, then, 
that I do not want my own boys to play 
college football. I grant its dramatic 
appeal. I grant its place as a developer 
of courage, self-control, and team-work. 
I am not particularly perturbed by the 
whispers of commercialism and profes- 
sionalism. Neither am I aghast at the 
physical dangers of the game, although 
a somewhat treacherous knee often re- 
minds me of them. These common ar- 
guments for and against football are, so 
far as 1 am concerned, beside the mark. 
And ior these reasons: 
I believe that four years at college 


should give a boy certain things which 
he can get less surely elsewhere. The 
most important of these things is the ca- 


pacity to enjoy life, intellectually, so-. 


cially, and physically, to the full. It is, 
of course, of the physical enjoyment of 
life that I am writing here. Just as his 
intellectual education should fit him to 
appreciate books and pictures and mu- 
sic, so his physical training should fit 
him to get the most out of his games and 
outdoor recreation. In so far as college 
athletics do this they accomplish their 
purpose, and hold a rightful and impor- 
tant place in education, When they do 
not, they become a side-show; attractive, 
to be sure, but, after all, not the main 
issue. From this standpoint, athletics 
are a vital part of the training a boy is 
to receive at college. They are not 
merely fun for the moment, any more 
than are economics or biology. They 
are to be chosen and followed with a 
view to the use that is to be made of 
them in later years. 

That is where football falls down. 
There comes, one Saturday afternoon in 


November of senior year, your last 
game. And when the whistle blows, at 
the end of a weary fourth quarter, 
you're through! You never play again. 
You have left memories. Nothing to 
give life more zest at thirty or forty or 
fifty. Leaving out of consideration the 
sporadic attempts to establish football 
as a profession, it is not played after 
leaving college. Judged on this basis, it 
does not live up to its splendor of col- 
lege days. 

What are the sports, then, which do 
make life fuller after graduation? The 
list will vary with different localities and 
with personal preference, but there are 
certain fundamentals which are the same 
pretty much the world over. To swim, 
to ride a horse, to box, to skate, and to 
shoot; these are the rudiments which 
every boy should know. Of the less ele- 
mental sports, tennis and golf rank ‘first. 
Rowing, hockey, and lacrosse hold a few 
after graduation. 

But football is a game quite apart. It 
has less in common with the sports of 
later life than any other form of college 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Princeton defeats Harvard in the stadium on the banks of the Charles. 


A Big Game of 1926 


The illustration shows one of those dramatic moments in 


modern football which bring the stands up cheering 


athletics. The same amount of time and 
energy if applied, for example, to golf 
or tennis would give the boy a dexterity 
which would last him throughout his life. 
As it is, it gives him a well-developed 
body with no aptitude for other games. 
For it does not follow that a man who 
has developed an excellent physique un- 
der perfect control through his years of 
football can take up other sports readily. 
To most men the first ten years after 
leaving college are the busiest and most 
exacting of their lives. Playtimes are 
few and far between. Without constant 
exercise, the physical advantages which 
football has given are soon lost. And 
with only an occasional Saturday after- 
noon, one does not start playing golf or 
tennis. These games are recreation to 
the man who has a certain proficiency, 
not to the dub. He who has learned to 
play at college picks up his racket or his 
golf bag, when a free afternoon comes, 
and hies him to the court or the links, 
with a background of training which 
makes his afternoon good fun. While 
the man who played football deprived 
himself of the time necessary to master 
these other sports, And, having no 


game to keep himself in condition, he 
soon loses the physical strength which 
football gave him. 

There are, of course, other benefits of 
the game which are not lost. Perhaps 
the most important of these is a con- 
sciousness of physical courage. Every 
boy has it as his birthright, but he must 
know he has it. It must be proved to 
him on the field of battle before it is 
really his own. Football proves it be- 
yond all doubt. But so does every 
worth-while sport. To pull to the end 
of the last half-mile in an eight-oared 
shell, with every nerve crying for rest; 
to smash over the winning point in a 
five-set tennis match, when the body has 
rebelled, games before; to hole out a putt 
on the eighteenth green with the game 
hanging in the balance—these all take 
courage. Not so heralded as playing 
through the last quarter with a broken 
rib, but just as real and just as fine and 
just as needed in later life. The gridiron 
is not the only proving-ground of cour- 
age, 

The boy who is playing on the college 
football team cannot hope to play the 
other games too. Football is too hard a 


taskmaster; it brooks no interference. 
During the fall it takes all of his time, 
and snatches a few weeks of spring for 
practice as well. Furthermore, it takes 
so much of his energy and thought that 
his studies suffer woefully. In conse- 
quence, if he wishes to stand creditably 
in his classroom, he must study doubly 
hard during the rest of the year. It 
takes far too much for what it gives. 

That is why I do not want my own 
boys to play college football. Not be- 
cause I dislike football—I still love it— 
but because I believe a boy should take 
part in those forms of athletics which 
will give him games to play when college 
days are over. His sports should be 
chosen, just as his studies are, with some 
regard to the life he will probably lead 
after graduation. He ought not to spend 
four years majoring in a form of ath- 
letics which, while fine exercise in itself, 
has no bearing on recreation after grad- 
uation. Football stops with the end of 
college days. I want my boys to have 
games which they can play with enjoy- 
ment because they can play them well 
when they are thirty and forty and 
fifty. 
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Autumn Along the Beaches 


By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


YEAR, with all its days, has come and gone 
Since last under the arch of heaven I stood 
In the old ecstasy, and looked upon 
These endless waters, this bleak solitude. 


All is unchanged: the sea-birds wheel and pass, 
The patient dunes go down along the sky 

In wavering lines of green, from the scant grass 
A single cricket lifts his solemn cry. 


Autumn is on the wind; the chilly air 

Is wide and vacant, the pale waters seem 
Paler and lonelier—lonely and bare 

The tawny beaches, fading like a dream. 


On the right hand of heaven there is light— 
And on the left is darkness and the gray 

Cover of cloud; southward the sea is bright— 
But northward sorrow and shadow all the way. 


Dull blues and purples, glossy black and green 
On the one hand—and on the other sheer 
Glory of gold! The waters in between 
Are doubtful—half in hope, and half in fear. 


But always a cold light along the rim 
Wells secretly, the under-heavens cast 
Cold light along the verge under the dim 
Borders of darkness where the clouds are massed. 


It is the bridal of heaven and ocean—brief 
Is the rapt moment ere the gauzy veil, 
Crumbling, is lifted. As with tremulous grief 
Of parting, the divided wastes are pale. 


Around one center the slow bulk revolves; 
Far out a haze curtains the mystery 

Of some ecstatic deed—the cloud dissolves 
And sheds his drifting rain upon the sea. 


Wan wastes of wave, and glimmering wastes that crowd 
The worn horizon—passion and regret. 

Sea-scud, and faltering light, and trailing cloud 
Reluctant, where the old longing labors yet. 


The slant rain slackens. From the hopeful, blue 
Meadows of heaven, widening evermore, 

A sudden shaft of light comes piercing through, 
And points a shining finger down the shore. 


Alternate gleam and shadow! Like a wand 
The running radiance all along the line 
Travels with soundless motion. Far beyond 
Headlands and dunes and brightening beaches shine. 


Darkness is rolled away: the great banks move 
Northward, save for a few high streaks that show 
The vault of heaven still higher far above, 
So high they seem, yet lie so far below. 


They move like swans upon an azure lake— 
The bleak skies of the autumn afternoon 
Wash ’round them in chill loveliness and make 

Their fleecy edges brighter, fading soon. 


The room of the world is bare from pound to bound, 
A vacant chamber—heaven overhead 

Is a blue ceiling, the heavens that wall it ’round 
Are blue, before me the blue floors are spread. 


Blue mile on mile, from deep to azure height 
Eastward, the everlasting arches loom! 

Blue mile on mile forever to the bright 
Limits! The world is like an empty room. 


Loneliness—endlessness—and mystery! 
No voice disturbs the silence of the sun. 
No shadow is on the surface of the sea. 
The clouds are scattered and darkness is undone. 


On the void sea no sail, no sign. Far out 
A lone bird, through the shifting corridors 

Of billowing water blown and tossed about, 
Wavers and veers along the windy floors. 


The huddled waters in their sorrow move 

At the wind’s will that herds them without stay 
Over the barren reaches, drove on drove— 
A myriad waves all moving the one way. 











American Institutions: What Are They? 


OT long since, after debating 
N prohibition with the uplifting 

Upshaw, of Georgia, before a 
Get Together Club in the pleasant ham- 
let of Hartford, Connecticut, I was re- 
warded with an approving note from an 
Eminent Citizen that contained this sen- 
tence: “When a man has to wrap him- 
self in the flag and call upon God and 
his angels to save American institutions, 
it seems to me his arguments have be- 
come pretty thin.” ‘The phrase set me 
to thinking. So much is being broad- 
cast concerning American “institutions” 
that it appeared worth while to catalogue 
them and see what they really are. 

To begin with, in its first decade the 
great Republic had no “institutions,” and 
was not at all certain that it wanted any 
—not even the celebrated Constitution. 
The Father of His Country had small 
confidence in his child and was by no 
means sure that it would grow up. There 
were no parties to wrap themselves in 
the starry banner, while things in gen- 
eral were in a mess. With the incoming 
of the nineteenth century the real Amer- 
ica began to shape up and develop “‘in- 
stitutions.” Those that prevailed by 
periods for the first fifty years may be 
catalogued as follows: 


The American Eagle 
Andrew Jackson 

The United States Bank 
African Slavery 
Anti-Masonry 

Daniel Webster 

Henry Clay 
Fifty-four-Forty or Fight 
The Bowie Knife 
Wildcat Currency 

Colt’s Navy Revolver 
Hard Cider and Log Cabins 


Each of these men and items played 
its part in warming up or letting out 
our blood. The Compromise of 1850 
caused the Bird of Freedom to begin to 
molt. Jackson was dead, Clay and 
Webster died. There came into being a 
new group of “institutions” that may be 
yarded up in this fashion: 


The Little Giant 
Squatter Sovereignty 
Bleeding Kansas 
Know-Nothingism 
The Republican Party 
Fire-Eaters 
John Brown’s Body 
Horace Greeley 
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In 1860 the Bird of Freedom lost a 
bunch of its tail feathers, and there fol- 
lowed four weary years of war that de- 
stroyed one “institution” and damaged 
others. Indeed, they were narrowed 
down to a single one, viz., 


The Old Flag. 


For ten years after the war we were 
without “institutions,” unless the Tweed 
Ring could be called such, but it was too 
local to qualify. After 1875 came a 
renaissance. It grew fast and filled the 
last quarter-century before the incoming 
of the twentieth in some such fashion as 
this: 

Grangers 

The Grand Army of the Republic 

The Standard Oil Company 

James G. Blaine (the Plumed Knight) 

The Protective Tariff 

The American Workman 

Tin Plate 

The Carnegie Steel Company 

Thomas B. Reed 

Grover Cleveland 

Mark A. Hanna 

Thomas C, Platt 

The A. P. A. ( 


Toward the end of the century we 
added to this glorious company— 


The Grand Old Party 

William Jennings Bryan 

Samuel Gompers 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Uncle Joe Cannon 

Sixteen to One 

The men named survived far into the 
present century. Uncle Joe is still with 
us, but an “institution emeritus.” Before 
Roosevelt and Bryan went noisily to 
their tombs they were responsible for a 
number of “institutions” that may rank 
as those of the present day and come in 
for more consideration than mere -cata- 
loguing, viz.: 

Red-Blooded Americanism 

The Strenuous Life 

Fundamentalism 

Prohibition 


Topping these we have: 

The Anti-Saloon League 
Installment-Plan Buying 

Mortgage Bonds 

No Speed Limit 

The Eighteenth Amendment 

Female Suffrage 

Henry Ford 

General Motors 

One Hundred Per Cent Americanism 


The Rockefeller Foundation 

The Carnegie Foundation 

Nicholas Murray Butler 
Bootleggers 

The Methodist Church 

Bandits 

Al Smith 

The Ku Klux Klan 

The American Federation of Labor 
Jim Reed 

The United States Steel Corporation 
Judge Elbert H. Gary 

Professor W. Z. Ripley 

Professor Irving Fisher 


I omit the American Legion, the 
World Court, the League of Nations, a 
World Safe for Democracy, and the 
Fourteen Points, as having either their 
seed or roots in foreign soil, and there- 
fore having no place in the galaxy of 
true American “institutions.” The Amer- 
ican Legion tries hard to make itself at 
home in America, but its toes turn ever 
toward ungrateful France, even though 
it had to pay two francs for a bottle of 
wine worth ten centimes. It fusses a 
little about the flag, but is less meticu- 
lous since it got its bonus. It will hardly 
become a purely American “institution” 
until ripe for pensions. So it can be 
dismissed as a present consideration. 

It will be observed that few “institu- 
tions” survive in America. Like Omar’s 
“snow upon the desert’s dusty face,” 
they bide their little time and fade away 
in the sands of time. The most endur- 
ing appear to be the protective ‘tariff 
and the American Federation of Labor. 
The tariff shows signs of growing weak 
in its joints, and the Federation of Labor 
is becoming capitalistic: As for the 
others, red blood seems to. be growing 
a bit pale, and Fundamentalism is get- 
ting sleepy. The steel corporation has 
turned its half billion of water into a 
billion and a half of assets, as viewed by 
the stock market, and Judge Gary is 
eighty years old. Al Smith threatens to 
be a candidate for President. Jim Reed 
is the one sharp thorn in the stodgy Sen- 
ate, and the Klan is sinking into a swale 
of self-contrived scandal, It meant well, 
but did not know how. Americans love 
monkey-shines until the consequences 
become serious. Then they grow cold. 
General Motors has doubled its capital, 
while Henry Ford has inaugurated a 
five-day week with six days’ pay if you 
can earn it in the curtailed time. The 
Eighteenth Amendment is being left 
mainly to take care of itself until such 
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time as the appetite for alcohol fades 
out. The bootleggers are taking pains 
to see that this does not happen sud- 
denly. One hundred per cent American- 
ism is beginning to feel the strain of do- 
ing the housework and mowing the lawn. 
From north and south “Canucks” and 
“Greasers” are pouring in to fill the 
vacuum caused by the selective process 
of admitting “foreigners” from overseas. 
The energetic auto is killing an average 
of seventy pure bloods a day, and other 
casualties continue. The Methodists 


keep up their moral vigor and muss up 
Indiana politics. But the majority of 
our “institutions” are plainly on the 
fade. We shall soon need some more or 
face a revival of bridge whist. 

Hand in hand with those that survive 
march a brave company of “ideals” and 
“American standards.” These are all 
harder to locate than “institutions.” 
Both capital and labor are strong for the 
American standard of living, which, for 
the moment, is based upon an “‘institu- 
tion,” to wit, “the installment plan.” 
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This is the system whereby you get 
what you want when you want it and 
pay for it when you can—if at all. The 
wise guys shake their heads at the prac- 
tice, but it goes gayly on. A free people 
must be absolved from all forms of re- 
straint if they are to enjoy the blessings 
of liberty. 

Restraint was once considered the 
backbone of democracy. It has quite 
disappeared as a requirement. We must 
all be allowed to do as we please—to 
others. This is the New Freedom. 


~The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Our Neighbors Beyond the Rio Grande 


By W. J. GHENT 


R. GEORGE CREEL’S “The 
M People Next Door”* sustains 

and supports most of my pet 
convictions regarding the Mexican prob- 
lem, and it is therefore pronounced to be 
a good book. It further justifies this 
verdict in that it shows the evidences of 
hard and conscientious labor. But it is 
not a well-written book. A good deal of 
it is framed in the language of a Bowery 
melodrama, and much of it is needlessly 
truculent in tone. The “lie direct” is 
more frequently employed than the “re- 
tort courteous” or the “quip modest,” 
and it is sometimes accentuated with 
rather lurid ornamentations. 

That in their campaign against the 
annexation of Texas and the war with 
Mexico the Whigs resorted to every spe- 
cies of political chicane, that the aboli- 
tionists revealed themselves as heedless 
fanatics, and that both of them com- 
bined to coin falsehoods that have be- 
come securely embedded in history ought 
no longer to be questioned. Lincoln 
himself, the author might have added, 
got into this mess more deeply than his 
later judgment approved; and he was 
careful to point out in the biographical 
sketch he prepared in 1860 that, though 
he had voted with the rest of the Whigs 
for the Ashmun amendment, he had also 
voted for all the supply bills for the 
army and “for all the measures in any 
way favorable to the officers, soldiers, 
and their families.” 

This book is history, portraiture, and 
description. It deals with the Mexican 
people from the time of Cortez, but only 





* The People Next Door: An Interpretive 
History of Mexico and the Mexicans. By 
George Creel. The John Day Company, 
New York. $4. 


the events of the later years are elabo- 
rated. It is a dismal tragedy that is told 
—a chronicle of self-seeking leaders one 
after one attaining the supreme power, 
only to abuse it by tyranny and the rob- 
bery of the common people. The one 
outstanding exception among these lead- 
ers—Juarez—could do little or nothing 
because of the invasion, civil strife, and 
the treachery of his rivals. The over- 
throw of Diaz set in motion the pro- 
gressive energies of the people, and, 
though for ten years following the issue 
was obscured by factional wars, the 
coming of Obregon and Calles marked 
the beginning of a new era, Faced by a 
multitude of racking problems, the Presi- 
dent of this people merits the friendly 
consideration of all the world. 

“No. executive,” writes the author, 
“ever put foot to a longer, wearier road.” 

Perhaps the stern Calles has at- 
tempted too much at once. Next year 
it will doubtless be Obregon again in the 
chair, with some let-up in the forward 
drive. But there should be no nagging 
by the United States, pleads the author; 
no putting of property rights above hu- 
man rights, but an attitude of patience 
and a feeling of sympathy so that the 
Mexican people may win their way to a 
reconstructed society. 

So much for the matter of the book; 
the manner is something else again. The 
present urge to write history so that it 
will be more widely read is producing 
some strange fruits. In this case the 
lightening up of the text takes the form 
of a return to the sonorous clichés of 
old time. A flag is not raised; it is 
“flung to the heavens.” The luckless 
victim of a killing is “shot down in cold 
blood.” Carranza was not merely arro- 


gant and dictatorial; he was “drunk 
with his dream of power.” For Fré- 
mont’s arrival at Monterey we have this: 

“Down from the north came a wild 
shout, and John Charles Frémont, the 
‘Pathfinder,’ hurled himself upon the 
scene.” 

Defeated armies, columns, or bands 
are usually “crushed;” but, like Truth, 
when crushed to earth, they usually 
rise again, and must needs again be 
“crushed.” Once, indeed (when Huerta 
defeated Orozco), the victor “tore his 
enemy into bleeding fragments.” And 
another time (this has to do with Santa 
Anna after the battle of Buena Vista) 
the commander “scourged his heroic 
army into retreat.” Try as one will, one 
cannot visualize such a scene as that. 

There are some omissions of matters 
that seem necessary to the story. One 
of these is the relentless persecutions, at 
the behest of Diaz, of Mexican political 
refugees at the hands of United States 
officials in the years 1906-10. What the 
author says of the chorus of adulatory 
tributes to Diaz that was heard through- 
out the United States during this period 
is apt and true. But he omits mention 
of the like chorus sung in praise of Car- 
ranza in the closing year of his reign, 
1919-20. The former was a conserva- 
tive chorus, the latter insurgent and 
radical. It is hard to say which of the 
two was the more inexcusable, the more 
disgraceful. In each case it was the 
laudation by citizens of a democratic re- 
public of an unscrupulous tyrant; for if 
Carranza was a shade less brutal than 
Diaz, he was, on the other hand, more 
bigoted and reactionary. 

Some slips occur here and there. If 
Kit Carson was Frémont’s “chief of 
staff’ on the arrival of the Mounted 
Battalion at Monterey, the fact has 
escaped the attention of Carson’s best 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Over the Apache ‘Trail 


By JACK HOLT 





T eight o’clock in the morning 
A the Southern Pacific Special 
pulled in at the Globe depot, 
carrying the special Apache Trail Pull- 
man with a great number of Eastern 
tourists. This car is switched off from 
the “Sunset Limited” at Bowie, and is 
a through Pullman, either from New 
Orleans or from Chicago. 


We were glad to have an early breakfast, for just a few 
minutes after the train pulled in the spacious dining-room of 
the Dominion Hotel was crowded with hungry tourists. At 
the same time it gave us an opportunity to select a choice 
seat in one of the De Luxe sedan coaches which would carry 
us over the world-famous highway. The coaches are the last 
word in highway transportation, easy riding, comfortable, with 
individual seats, and I was informed that the cars this coming 
season would be of a still higher type, an announcement that 
seems hardly possible to live up to. * * * * * * 

Fifteen miles west of Globe the first vista of Roosevelt Lake 
is presented from the main highway at Lake View Summit, an 
elevation of 3,988 feet. It is hardly believable that there in 
the middle of the wild desert region, flashing like a sapphire, 
2,000 feet ‘below and 20 miles away, lies a vast blue lake, and 
the first impression seems like the appearance of a mirage in 
the desert. Far-distant peaks and ridges rim the horizon, 
standing out with surprising distinctness in the clear atmos- 
phere, miles and miles behind the immense expanse of the 
Tonto basin. The outstanding landmark for all this part of 











Arizona is Four Peaks, sixty miles to the northwest in the 
Mazatzal Range, rearing their crest to an altitude of 7,545 
feet. 

Within the next seven miles the road from the summit 
makes a winding descent of 1,600 feet. Pinto Creek and 
Spring Creek are crossed over concrete bridges, a small settle- 
ment is passed in the valley, and then the road rises again on 
the farther side, with widespread views on either hand. Inday 
Ridge, a castellated mountain, is seen to the south—Inday 
being an Apache designation for their tribe. To the north, 
across the lake on the edge of a ridge of the Sierra Ancha, 
white streaks mark a large asbestos mine. Far to the north- 
east, across a saddle of an intervening range, looms the steep 
form of Sombrero Butte. 

About one and a half miles from the main highway, over 
a good natural road, we made a side trip to the Tonto Na- 
tional Monument. The ruins of the Tonto Cliff Dwellings, in 
two groups, represent the unique architecture of the ancient 
inhabitants of this region. One glance at these massively built 
walls and towers is sufficient to convince any one that the 
people who raised them up could hardly have been savage 
cave-folk; but to what race they belonged must forever re- 
main a mystery. 

For several miles the Apache Trail Highway now closely 
follows the shores of Roosevelt Lake, high above the waters 
in which are mirrored the fantastic peaks that ring them 
around. From the opposite shore rises the strange triangular 
bulk of Geronimo Mountain. The nearer we come to Roose- 
velt Dam, midway down the lake, the more the grandeur of 


Stupendous scenery in the heart of Nature, viewed without 
trouble or hardship from a veritable mountain boulevard 
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the scenery becomes marked, 
each turn of the road disclos- 
ing a new vista, 

The site of the Roosevelt 
Dam is between the massive 
cliffs at the entrance to the 
Salt River Canyon, where 
Tonto Creek originally joined 
the larger stream, the im- 
pounded waters forming a 
lake thirty miles in length and 
four miles wide at the broad- 
est point, its man-made aspect 
long since lost, * * * * * * 

The whole trip so far had been a summing up of scenic 
wonders, but when, after crossing a divide and descending into 
Fish Creek Canyon, the road sharply turned into the gorge, 
where the glowing Walls of Bronze lift 2,000 feet sheer above 
the stream, we felt that there would hardly be a place on 
earth that could vie with this wildly beautiful, bewildering 
scenery. 


We stopped at Fish Creek Inn, a picturesque, mission-style 
little building, where an excellent luncheon was served. Ample 
time was left to explore beautiful Box Canyon, accessible by a 
short foot trail through a cleft in the rock walls at a horse- 
shoe curve of the highway. 


Resuming the journey, the steep ascent of Fish Creek Hill 
is made up a long incline to Lookout Point. Here is the scenic 
climax of the trip, revealing a panorama that fairly catches 
the breath. The maze of canyons and cross-canyons beneath 
the gaze is bewildering in its immensity. It is a scene wildly 
beautiful, as unfamiliar in aspect to most of humankind as 
might be a landscape upon another planet. 


As the route continues onward, Dog’s Head Mountain—a 
remarkable formation renowned in Indian legend—stands out 
plainly across the canyon, with a good view of Four Peaks to 
the right. Not far from the main road is Hind’s Canyon, a 
deep chasm which pierces the plateau. We stopped a moment 
and gazed over the protecting railing down in the dark preci- 


pice. This is a most wonderful region, for its natural rock . 


formations and the mineral colors of the cliffsides are remark- 
able for their variety and intensity. 


Resuming the trip, we skirted dark Canyon Diablo, and 
traversed a crater region, which some scientists declare a 
meteoric pit. High above the trail is the weather-sculptured 
form of “Our Lady of Arizona,” and over to the right the 
“One-Eyed Giant” glowers. The rock forms of the Bull Frog 
and the Gila Monster are passed; the automobile coasts down 
into the oasis of Tortilla Flat, and then onward once more 
through the giant saguaro and other desert growth to Mor- 
mon Flat, scene of a massacre of emigrants by Indians in the 
“covered wagon” days of old. At this point, thirty miles from 
Roosevelt, a new dam has been completed. This dam ferms 
another lake whose waters cover the former Flat. 


Climbing: again, the road passes close to Whirlpool Rock, 


4 like a pyramid of writhing serpents turned to stone. Not far 
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Man-created Canyon Lake at Mormon Flat is one 
of the new scenic wonders along the Apache Trail 
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beyond the road runs through 
historic Apache Gap, another 
battle-ground, in a_ broken 
country of malapai and red 
cliffs and palisades. Three 
miles from the Gap, over to 
the east the traveler gains a 
good view of the spire of 
Weaver’s Needle, a butte as 
steep as an iceberg. 


Beyond Goldfield, with 
Granite Reef on the sky-line 
to the north, the route passes 
Desert Wells and then crosses 
the canal that marks the border of the irrigated district. 


Coming now to the border of the hill country, there is a 
view out over the isolated Superstition Mountains ahead. 
The highway skirts these weird crags as it makes its way 
across the level desert. Gazing at the shadowy, awesome 
front of this rock-range, it can well be believed that the 
Indians shunned it as the abode of evil spirits. Though 
termed a desert, the region through which the Apache Trail 
now leads is in reality a garden of marvelous growth, dis- 


playing all the odd drought-resisting plants of the South- 
west. * KK KK OK 


Instantly there is a marvelous change from desert scenery, 
fields of alfalfa and corn and cotton reaching away, inter- 
spersed with orange orchards. All this has been created by 
the miracle of water brought from the far mountains. 


Through the prosperous valley towns of Mesa and Tempe, 
at the base of steep Tempe Butte, the road leads. Looking 
back one can see Hole-in-the-Rock, in Papago Saguaro Na- 
tional Monument. Camel-Back Mountain rises on the horizon 
to the right. 


At last, eighty miles from the Roosevelt Dam and after a 
tour of 120 miles from Globe, we reached Pheenix, the attrac- 
tive capital of Arizona, and the center of the rich valley land, 
at 5:30 p.M. Most of the tourists had reservations made on 
the 6:10 Southern Pacific train for Los Angeles, and found a 
Pullman waiting at the S. P. depot. 


We enjoyed an excellent dinner in one of Phcenix’s up-to- 
date hotels, took in a show, and then drove back to location, 
tired but happy after this most wonderful outing over the 
most ancient highway on our American continent, the Apache 
Trail.—Reprinted from Progressive Arizona. 





The Apache Trail can be visited as an inexpensive side-trip 
via the Southern Pacific Railroad to or from California from 
either New York or Chicago. For further information regard- 
ing the Apache Trail address the Southern Pacific Lines, 165 
Broadway, New York; 33 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; 
the Pan-American Building, New Orleans; the Southern 
Pacific Building, Houston, Texas; the Score Building, Tucson, 
Arizona; the Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles: or the 
Southern Pacific Building, San Francisco, 


(Advertisement) 
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‘Over the whole there is a mellow glow of fireside reminiscence’? —N. Y. Sun 


HAMLIN GARLAND’S 


New Book 


Trail Makers 


of the 


Middle Border 


TS story of the men who conquered the continent completes 
the trilogy which Hamlin Garland began in those classics of 
the Western frontier—“A Son of the Middle Border” and “A 
Daughter of the Middle Border”. 























GQ, To the men and women of an older generation whose fireside 
chronicles form the basis of the story, Hamlin Garland dedicates 
the book. It is a memory picture of traditional America for those 
who have pride in the country’s past and the men and women 
who made it. 


G, Constance Garland, daughter of the author, has done the illus- 
trations in the spirit of this plain, old-fashioned, wholesome book. 





( 

G “Over the whole narrative there is the mellow glow of 
fireside reminiscence ... Interesting and moving book.” 

j —NEW YORK SUN 


G “These three books are among those which no American 

- whois proud of his fathers can pass by without reading. They 

are vivid, they are dramatic, they are the truth.. ... They 
have preserved an epoch within their covers.’’ 

—MORGANTOWN POST 


Q “All the picturesqueness that is characteristic of Garland’s 
novels, and fidelity to detail that this student of the Middle 
West knows so well. —ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT 


Now at all bookstores—$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











WANTED — CARTOONS 


The Outlook wishes to receive cartoons from its readers, ciipped from their favorite newspaper. Each cartoon should have the 
sender’s name and address together with the name and date of the ep yy from which it was taken pinned or pasted to its 
back, Cartoons should be mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each cartoon which we find available for repro- 
duction. Some readers in the past have lost payment to which they were entitled because they have failed to give the infor- 
mation which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK, 120 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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biographer, Sabin; and Carson himself, 
in his recently discovered autobiography, 
says nothing about it. September 15 
(1846) is a better date than “in August” 
for Carson’s departure eastward from 
Los Angeles with the news of the con- 
quest. Pio Pico’s valiant brother was 
Andres, and not “Andreas.” It was 
Lieutenant Gillespie, and not merely 
some vague impulse in Frémont’s head, 
that turned the “Pathfinder” southward 
from Klamath Lake. Also it was the 
diplomacy of James Magoffin, rather 
than the cowardice of Manuel Armijo 
(however craven that blusterer may 
have been), that enabled Kearny to en- 
ter Santa Fé without bloodshed, That 
Mexico “had never really possessed 
either province” (New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia) is true in only a partial sense; 
for the American trappers and traders 
who from 1822 to 1845 tried to operate 
in those provinces, particularly the for- 
mer one, found plenty of evidences of 
the strong hand of Mexican officialdom. 
There are typographical slips also, and 
the index is in spots an amusing jumble. 
Miguel Hidalgo, for instance, is listed as 
three different persons. 

Still, it is a good book; and no one 
can read it without profit and entertain- 


ment. 
Fiction 
SUMMER BACHELORS. By Warner Fabian. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 

Youth continues to flame in “Summer 
Bachelors.” It flames in driveling fruitless 
discussions, such as whether “a woman has 
a right to be a woman without paying the 
price of marriage;” it flames during all- 
night yachting parties @ deux, and sparks 
fly feebly upwards from a week-end in the 
Adirondacks and a breakfast on an island 
in Central Park lake. 

Around the adventurous and lovely De- 
sideria Thomas and her friend Willowdean 
French gather numerous lonely husbands 
left in a heat-ridden city. These bachelors 
by courtesy flutter around the two girls in 
much the same manner that moths have 
always shown toward the flame. Most of 
the fluttering takes place in the Recherché 
Night Club (the address of which is not 
given), where “champagne is still served in 
a napkin-crowned pail.” Love complica- 
tions ensue and fill the summer. At its 
end “Derry” Thomas finds herself tricked 
into honest marriage with her lover, and 
several truant husbands return to thelr 
folds sadder and no wiser, exactly as the 
reader of this book is apt to be at the close. 


THE FOOTSTEPS THAT STOPPED. By A. 
Fielding. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. §2. 


Here is a detective story in the grand 
manner, with a Great Detective sprinkling 
yellow powder about and looking for 
finger-prints, twelve or thirteen characters 
who can’t explain any of their actions, 4 
beautiful girl who just won’t believe her 
Philip is guilty, and a villain willing to 0 
to any amount of trouble and expense to 
murder people. For two hundred pages the 
intricacies of the plot are very ingenious 
indeed; and, since two hundred pages are 
about as long as we should expect any one 
to be rational, the climax is as unexpected 





and as silly as these things generally are. 
Mr. Knopf has devised a bright pink-and- 
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orange wrapper that would look very well 
against the green of a Pullman seat— 
probably the best place to read this book. 


SAVIOURS OF SOCIETY. By Stephen McKenna. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50. 

All of the characters in “Saviours of 
Society” are strictly imaginary, we are told 
in a carefully worded introduction. Mr. 
McKenna is particularly anxious not to 
tread on any one’s toes in the matter of 
Ambrose Sheridan, the great newspaper 
owner, but as Ambrose resembles a com- 
posite picture of Norman Trevor, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, William R. Hearst, 
and Oom the Omnipotent, combining and 
retaining the best features of each, it 
would seem that he concerns himself un- 
duly. 

Ambrose Sheridan is such a powerful 
figure in politics and journalism that his 
enemies in the Government have put him 
on 2 commission to investigate conditions 
in India and to solve the unemployment 
problem at the same time. Ah, but the 
great man has his tender side too, and 
Evelyn, his secretary, and Auriol, a beauti- 
ful young society girl, are both madly in 
love with him. The story unwinds, accom- 
panied by much furious telephoning on the 
part of Cabinet Ministers; King’s messen- 
gers rushing in all directions; eager young 
men announcing that “the East End is 
wavering, but the North Counties, thank 
God, are firm as a rock;” while the beauti- 
ful Auriol’s heart is leaping for joy that 
Ambrose has taken the proper stand on 
the inheritance tax. 

It is one of the penalties of present-day 
politics that its leaders are deprived in the 
popular mind from a right to those tender 
emotions which are held so highly in other 
fields of endeavor. We can readily believe 
in the importance of Ambrose Sheridan, 
his dominant personality, the affection of 
his subordinates, but when the fascinating 
Auriol falls in love with him we begin to 
lose interest. Such a state of affairs is 
possible, of course—it is quite possible that 
there are débutantes in Washington to- 
night tossing upon hot pillows with a se- 
cret passion for Senator William E. Borah 
—but it just doesn’t seem likely. 


History 


ENGLAND. By William Ralph Inge. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 

This is by the Dean of St. Paul’s—the 
adjective which is always used to describe 
him need not be repeated. If you do not 
know it, you will after you read this book. 
He surveys his Empire, and gives a low 
moan. Everything is going to the dogs. 
When he ceases from scolding his country- 
men, it is only to take breath to raise his 
voice against some other land—America, 
for instance, which he sees as Shylock, 
ruthlessly collecting debts and greedily 
yearning for Canada. 

Dean Inge belongs to a small class of 
Englishmen; men of one of the great 
schools and one of the high Tory colleges. 
Their peculiar class privileges and their 
high position have been impaired in recent 
years. They are men of culture and cour- 
age, but also, unfortunately, men thickly 
incrusted with prejudice, and nearly im- 
mune to ideas from without. Intellectually 
they have been inbred for centuries. 
Whatever annoys them as members of a 
class Seems to them an indication of world- 
Wide tragedy. Only they believe that the 
British Empire is in such a parlous state. 
Only they are capable of making such 
reckless and unsubstantiated statements as 
Dean Inge utters more than once in this 
book. Why is he so sure that Americans 
long to annex Canada? Is it not because 
he likes to picture Uncle Sam as a rapa- 
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TEEL SHEETS alloyed with copper give greatest 


rust-resistance. This is a well-established metallurgical fact. 
Our Facts booklet tells why. For lasting sheet metal work use 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-res — Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


These products combine old-fashioned goodness and merit with modern 
methods of production. Standardize on Keystone quality for roofing, sid- 
ing, skylights, cornices, spouting, gutters, tanks, flumes, stoves, ranges, 
metal lath, building construction, repairs and replacements—and all uses 
where resistance to rust is an important factor. Metal gives substantial 
service and effective protection against fire, lightning and weather. 


Keystone Copper Steel—steel alloyed with copper—is the established means of assuring 
the user maximum protection against damage and loss from rust and corrosion, It 
fully meets the modern demand for rust-resisting sheet metal, obtainable at a reasonable 
cost. It’s time to standardize on Keystone Copper Steel for the benefit of yourself and 
added permanence to buildings of every type —residential, commercial or industrial. 
Actual time and weather tests, and practical service tests of every character, have es- 
tablished Keystone superiority over every other iron or steel sheet on the market to-day. 
Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particular roofers and sheet metal contrac- 
tors in all parts of the country. Send for interesting Facts and Roofing Tin booklets 


Sheet eAWCill Products Cin eMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo and American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 
Apollo- Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, American Old Style 
Sheets, Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, Formed * y; and American Numethodd Roofing Terne 
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Courts at Cannes 


Do you contemplate a visit to the 
French Riviera, that sunny strip on the 
Mediterranean which:is a winter play- 

round for many of the world’s most 
interesting and influential people? 


If you would have this visit, or tour to any 
part of the world planned with more than casual 
consideration for your pleasure and comfort, 
and withal for economy, consult the Foreign 
Travel Department of THE DRAKE and THE 
BLACKSTONE Hotels, Chicago. The service 
is individual and all-inclusive. For full informa- 
tion, address “Foreign Travel” 


Che DRAKE 


CHICAGO 


THE DRAKE and THE BLACKSTONE are represented 
in Paris, at 11 Rue de CaStiglione, by C. C. Drake et Cie 
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Sore throa The best proof is the 


Soot : a 
Vite | advertiser's testimonial 


For instance, The Outlook’s 
Classified Department has re- 
ceived this bit of evidence of 
satisfaction : 

“T expect to use your columns 

as long as I live. Don’t 


know what I would do with- 
out it—The Outlook. .. .” 


Surely it can do as well for you. 
Ask us for rates and other 
specific information. 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK 
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cious beast, instead of a friendly neighbor? — cho 
Could no one have told him that, even if and 
we were as greedy as he thinks, we are on 


also too wise to wish to add Canada’s prob- mail 
lems to our own? Where did the Dean f 
learn that the American Government con- ff 
templated entering the war on the side cf — THI 
Germany against England? From Mr, 
Bottomley or from Mr. Hearst? 

It will be strange if this distorted pic- 


RRR. 


ture is not seriously questioned. As the |) 8 
volume on England in “The Modern’) &° 
World Series,” it will certainly be distaste. » © 
ful to many Englishmen. a A 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA: THE EPIC OF ~ effec 
INDUSTRY, by Malcolm Keir; THE AMERi- } 
CAN SPIRIT IN LITERATURE, by Stanley © rem 


Thomas Williams; THE AMERICAN SPIRIT © eith 
IN ARCHITECTURE, by Talbot Faulkner 7] jojo 
Hamlin. The Yale University Press, New | 
Haven. s the 
Three more volumes of these remarkable E bett 
and interesting picture-books. The one de- or n 
voted to architecture is notable. Why do ing 
not the publishers give captions with the ~ mea 
pictures? There are two or three pictures ~ pur] 
on every page, and the lack of descriptive ‘ The 
captions is sometimes confusing. > wou 
= anal 
Poetry g and 
s @6plea 
COLLECTED PARODIES. By Louis Untermeyer. _ gcier 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $2.75. a 
Mr. Untermeyer has parodied nearly all ~ 
the poets, living and dead, and done it re- © 
markably well. Here are his parodies in yay 
verse and in prose. : 
, 








Biography , + 
CAUSES AND THEIR CHAMPIONS. By M. A. q Wris 
De Wolfe Howe. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- doub 
ton. $4. : pref: 
Here are eight biographical sketches of Spon 
leaders in American reform movements. ~ of I 
Three are of women—Clara Barton, Susan point 
B. Anthony, and Frances E. Willard; five — aie 
of men—Phillips Brooks, Samuel Gompers, P47... 
Booker T. Washington, and Woodrow Wil- his ‘ 
son, with the two Rockefellers, because of nae 
the identity of their public work virtually first 
counted as one. The social application of flicht 
private wealth, the cause in which the — Sotien 
Rockefellers have distinguished themselves, still ' 
may seem at first view widely remote from ane 
the class of reforms here considered, but it ete 
is an innovation that has appreciably er 
A A : Pains 
affected American life and carries vast po- pret 
tentialities for good. ‘The sketches are ae, 
A P : : , positi 
quite as much history as biography, for in ; iam 
each the progress of the movement is wo- — Sasi 
ven into the life story of the champion — a 
Five of these leaders lived long enough t0 ‘RAY 
see their causes wax mighty, and one Ms 
among them—Miss Anthony—who at one Mr 
time had been pelted with rotten eggs | sine 
lived to experience a bombardment of = je: 
Vhicl 
roses. What measure of success has at- ieee 
tended Phillips Brooks’s advocacy of toler- reciti 
ation is a matter of dispute; and, despite — at si 
the League of Nations and the Locarno © shied 
treaties, there is still a divided opinion ™ — Give 
the case of Woodrow Wilson’s advocacy f © 4) \ 
world peace. The sketches are the result © 1 
of careful study and are gracefully written. 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN ASS.” An Autobiog- 2 
ae Anonymous. Brentano’s, New York © ARBIT 
$3.50. 4 Cl: 
The price and size of the book suggest — + 
biography. The contents suggest that it — This 


would not necessarily be incorrect to list it — m : 
as fiction. It purports to be the autobiog- | UeCrcle 
raphy of “Roy Bradley,” of Massachusetts ‘ 
ancestry. He tells of his life in Kansas © 
and elsewhere. It is hard to say whether 
the book was written by Abie or by his rae 

Irish Rose, but its object seems to be t?— Th pe 
publish three hundred pages of bitterness — = , 
about the Puritans, New England, and : “ as 
Harvard. A novel idea that—to show UP | pons 
the Puritans! It is very, very bitter, and | ee 
should be welcome to all who believe that — ich | 


ethics 
employ 
main, 
srounc 








clear thinking and the sour stomach are | nes > 
inseparable. Perhaps these books are the poi 
= 


result of the Polyannas. If it comes to 4 
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choice between the professional Sunshiners 
and the professional Grouchos-—a murrain 
on both of them! We will read the al- 
manac. 


Philosophy 


THE ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE. By 
Horace Carncross, M.D., Fellow of the Col- 


lege of Physicians of Philadelphia. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 
Small comfort is offered to the lazy, the 
egotistic, and the tender-minded by Dr. 
Carncross. Here is the way to escape from 
the primitive, to put childish things behind 
you, but you won't find it easy, he says in 
effect. He does not permit you to sur- 
render responsibility by sinking back on 
either the mechanistic principle or the 
teleological, or directly purposeful, idea of 
the order of the universe. Fatalism is no 
better than day-dreaming. ‘‘Upon whether 
or not a man is absorbing into and retain- 
ing in his own ego the force that nature 
meant to flow through him for constructive 
purpose, depends his ability to grow up.” 
The book has a larger ethical content than 
would be expected in one applying psycho- 
analysis to sociology, and its clear style 
and well-ordered presentation also contrast 
pleasantly with much recent “humanized” 
science and philosophy. 


Travel and Description 


HAWAII TO-DAY. By Lieutenant R. C. Wriston, 
A. S., U. S. A. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York. $5. 


It is hard not to believe.that Lieutenant 
Wriston is intentionally guilty of a demure 
double entendre when he speaks in the 
preface of his ability ‘‘to present a new 
point of view, offering my readers a picture 
of Hawaii in its broader aspects.” The 
point of view—ten thousand feet in the air 
—is certainly novel, and the aspects of 
Hawaii as shown by the views caught by 
his aerial camera are broader than we care 
to measure. Lieutenant Wriston made the 
first flight to Kilauea Volcano, the first 
flight by airplane to the islands of Kahoo- 
lawe, Lanai, Niihau, and Kaula Rock, and 
still holds the record as the only man to 
have visited all the islands of the group by 
airplane. He has evidently taken much 
pains with his text—as much, it sometimes 
Seems, as a schoolboy laboring over a com- 
position. The information is undeniably 
useful, but the extraordinary illustrations 
remain the notable feature of his book. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN MANY LANDS. 
By Cecil Gosling. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $3.50. 

Mr. Gosling identifies himself as “a mi- 
nor official” of the English Foreign Office, 
which gave him the opportunity of making 
Journeys to the many lands he describes in 
reciting his adventures. There is a vivid 
account of the Kaffir King Lobengula’s last 
stand. Mr. Gosling’s experiences were 
often exciting, but he came through them 
all with true British calm. 


Business 


ARBITRATION AND BUSINESS ETHICS. By 
Clarence F. Birdseye. Foreword by Charles 
L. Bernheimer. D. Appleton & Co., New 


York. $2.50. 

This is a study of the progress of com- 
mercial arbitration and its relation to the 
ethics of business. Negotiations between 
employers and wage-earners are, in the 
main, excluded from treatment, on the 
ground that they are properly to be consid- 
ered as instances of collective bargaining. 
The three forms of arbitration considered 
are: first, that which is made possible 
through the machinery provided by an or- 
fanized trade association; second, that 
which is conducted under the common law; 
and, third, that which is conducted under 


| Statutes. The first form is held to be 


Passing because of the development of 
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summer sports 27 Midwinter, 


N SAN DIEGO winter cold and summer heat 
are both unknown. Here the thermometer varies 
only 13° between January and July. 


No wonder thousands come here to enjoy Ju/y sunshine, 
July flowers, July sports—all year ‘round! 

Fine boulevards lead to splendid beaches where there is 
swimming, yachting, aquaplaning and fishing —to various 
lovely mountain retreats among the big trees—to some of 
California’s grandest scenery—to Mission San Diego where 
California history began. 

Nearby is famous Coronado—La Jolla, jeweled paradise 
—beautiful Point Loma— Mission Beach—each alone 
worth a trip West. 

See San Diego first! Then see the whole Pacific Coast— 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane; also, Yosemite National 
Park and Hawaii. Your round trip can include all these! 


Every month in the twelve you will enjoy San Diego. 
You will revel in her sunshine, her flowers, her recreation, 
her incomparable charm. Remember, too, that living costs 
are less here, and San Diego’s investment opportunities are 


at fe well worth your careful consideration. 

in Ow 
and let us send you Through Pullmans over Santa Fe Railway and over San Diego & Arizona 
FT pera Railway in connection with Rock Island and Southern Pacific Lines. 
sllustrate 


in Hie O 
oe Jeane. 






SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
601-B Chamber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, free, your 
fascinating story of San Diego, California. 


Name 
Address. 
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Where they are---What they are 


Why they constitute 


Loss-Proof Security 


FIRST mortgage on a choice 
site in one of the great centers 
of population of the eastern United 
States, improved by a modern 
apartment building or office build- 
ing, secures each issue of Smith 
Bonds. Each issue is secured by 
a direct first lien on the land and 
building, and also in effect on the 
earnings of the property. 


We require of the owners that the building 
sites be chosen with a view to future as well 
as present values; that the buildings be de- 
signed by skilled architects and constructed 
by responsible builders; and that the loca- 
tions and types of buildings be selected in 
response toa well-established rental demand. 


* * * 


The first mortgages are made only for safe 
percentages of valuations as determined by 
independent, expert appraisers, so that 
there shall be in every instance a wide mar- 
gin of security for investors. 


In every instance, also, we require monthly 
payments toward the annual reduction of 
the mortgage, so that the margin of secur- 
ity for investors is constantly increased. 


In every instance we require monthly pay- 
ments toward the semi-annual interest, so 
that prompt paymentof interestis assured. 


By strict adherence to such safeguards as 
these, and by constant supervision of each 
mortgage until the last dollar of principal 
and interest is paid to investors at the final 
maturity, The F. H. Smith Company has 


maintained a record of 


‘No Loss to Any Investor 
in 53 Years 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds will pay 
you 62%, with State and Federal tax-free 
features thatincrease the yield. The bonds 
arein $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations, 
and in maturities from 2 to Io years. 


Fill out and mail on the form below for de- 
scriptive circulars, and for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


Ghe F. H.. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS, 





stricter ethical codes, rendering it unneces- 
sary, and the second is said to be wholly 
discredited by reason of the abuses which 
it has fostered. Statutory arbitration, in 
so far as it is an endeavor to improve com- 
mon law procedure, is to be commended 
from the standpoint that any change must 
necessarily be for the better. But the 
statutes affecting arbitration have not been 
of a uniform excellence, those of Oregon 
and Illinois being regarded as having ful. 
filled the needs and desires of business in 
only a partial and unsatisfactory manner. 
That the self-interest of lawyers, eager to 
promote litigation, has been a considerable 
factor in the matter, is plainly intimated. 
An excellent work, informative, thoughtful, 
and painstakingly done. 


Religion 
RELIGION IN THE MAKING. By Alfred North 
Whitehead. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. ; 
Many serious readers have been suspect- 
ing that Professor Whitehead’s “Science 
and the Modern World” of a year or so 
ago marked the beginning of the retreat of 
much of scientific thought from the pres- 
tige it has enjoyed now for some genera- 
tions and a successful rationalistic attack 
that will soon put religion back in its old 
power over the intellect. These and other 
readers will turn eagerly to the same au- 
thor’s King’s Chapel Lectures of last win- 
ter, here published as “Religion in the 
Making,” and will find in them the same 
nervous, sure analysis that marked the 
earlier volume. The four chapters, “Relig- 
fon in History,” “Religion and Dogma,” 
“Body and Spirit,” “Truth and Criticism,” 
give a course of dialectic leading through 
to the presentation of God as the binding 
power of the universe; the background on 
which alone all moral and esthetic values 
are possible, through which alone they ar- 
rive at attainment. The metaphysics is 
not always easy. The book is concise. But 
he who follows to the end receives a con- 
firmation: of his feeling from Professor 
Whitehead’s earlier volume that religion 
has ended its defense against materialistic 
philosophy by a sharp attack all along the 
line. 


Whaling 


WHALING NORTH AND SOUTH. By F. V. Mor- 
ley and J. S. Hodgson. Illustrated. The 
Century Company, New York. $3. 

With their blowing and their breaching, 
whales struck such terror into the sailors 
of Alexander’s fleet in the Persian Gulf 
that the men dropped oars and had to be 
rallied by Admiral Nearchos. He bade them 
sound trumpets and charge, while all 
hands gave the battle shout. The whales, 
up flukes, sounded and rose again in their 
rear. Barring Jonah and his rather inti- 
mate visit to a friendly whale, this seems 
te have been the earliest report of meeting 
at close quarters the largest mammal the 
world has ever known. 

In tke forties Herman Melville argued 
that the modern run bigger than the early 
whales which are found fossilized in va- 
rious parts of the earth. Owing to steam 
and explosives, the accurate accounts in 
dramatic ‘Moby Dick” are now outdated; 
it is the pleasant task of a veteran whale- 
man, J. S. Hodgson, and a skilled photog- 
rapher, F. V. Morley, to tell us how in this 
day whales are hunted, slain, flayed, and 
their very flesh and bones forced to yield 
the precious oil where our grandfathers 
never suspected it. Not so moving a tale— 
for it lacks the struggle of oars and har- 
poons and lances against the baited mon- 
sters close at hand—but the photographs 
add not 4 little value. The sperm whale or 
cachalot, which carries a tank of sperma- 
ceti in its head, appears a mystery still. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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; Lady’ 
/ has been Serving 
| You Faithfully 
for Many Years 


**BREAKFAST” in 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Means Something 


The United States Food Standards define 
‘Breakfast’ Cocoa as cocoa containing not 
less than 22 per cent of cocoa butter. Many 
cheap cocoas (which cannot be labelled 
“Breakfast” Cocoa) contain not more than 
14 per cent or 15 per cent of butter. 
Baker's Breakfast Cocoa contains not less 
than 26 per cent of cocoa butter, almost 
one-fifth more than Government require- 
ment. The phrase Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
means a pure, delicious cocoa of high quality 
and possessing a considerable amount of 
nourishment. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 





























REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Suit lengths, by post. $2.00 per yd. 
NEWALL, 127 Stornoway, SCOTLAND 
















Cough-Colds. 


For the relief of bronchial cough or nasal 
colds, Vaporized olene has been recom- 
mended for neagy years. Drugs are 

and breathes the 

ptic vapor. Cres- 
is, influenza, 
hh, spase 
onchial 















Sold by drug 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE C0. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., 

Montreal 
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What use or function this liquid mass sub- 
serves no experts tell. The little volume 
contains much information and at times 
rises to a lively lilt. 

Mr. Morley spins a yarn of a millionaire 
who suggested that whales be trapped and, 
so to speak, domesticated, with profits for 
the showman. Has he forgotten that a 
beluga or white whale was actually brought 
alive to New York and shown in the Aqua- 
rium at the Battery? Barnum’s spirit 
marches on. 


Children’s Books 


SPUNK. By Arthur C. Bartlett. 
Wilde Company, Boston. $1.75. 


Any boy would like to have and keep this 
story of a master-dog, leader of the sled- 
team, quick-witted and heroic. 


The W. A. 


ALOFT IN THE SHENANDOAH. By Lewis E. 
Theiss. The W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. 
$1.75. 

Mr. Theiss here combines story with 
actual observation. He spent three weeks 
at the Lakehurst Naval Air Station, 
working wit the Shenandoah’s crew and 
examining the plant and the ship in detail; 
two weeks after he left the Shenandoah 
was wrecked. Mr. Theiss had a despatch 
from Commander Klein of the station say- 
ing: “Tell the world that we are not done. 
If Congress will cnly back us, we’ll prove 
to the world the value of lighter-than-air 
navigation.” The story gets a little ahead 
of Congress. The imaginary part of the 
tale is well done, but boy readers must be 
careful to keep actuality and fiction sepa- 
rated in mind, 


THIS SINGING WORLD. For Younger Children. 
Modern Poems Selected by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

Nothing could be more fun than for a 
father and mother to read from this fine 
anthology to their children before the chil- 
dren went to bed. And if the children went 
to sleep, as children will, even to the sound 
of the best poetry, the parents could keep 
right on, and have just as good a time. 
(The book was first published three years 
ago.) 


Notes on New Books 


VOLTAIRE’S THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. Trans- 
lated by Martyn P. Pollack. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 80c. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, 
BART, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 80c. 


PEAKS, PASSES AND GLACIERS. Selected and 
Annotated by E. H. Blakeney. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 

THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER.  Se- 


lected and Arranged by William Hadley. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 80c. 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. By Charles 
er E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
iC. 

This and the four preceding titles are 
new volumes in the admirable “Everyman’s 
Library.” 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE MASTER. By 
Professor Herbert R. Purinton and Sadie 
Brackett Costello. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25. 

To answer the question, “What did Jesus 
do that made him the central figure of hu- 
man history?” 

THE STATE AND THE KINGDOM. By William 
Monroe Balch. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 50c. 

: On the nature of the state; on national- 

ism and internationalism. 

THE ANCIENT GREEKS AND THE EVOLU- 
TIGN OF STANDARDS IN BUSINESS. By 


George M. Calhoun. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $1. 


THE HUNTER. By Ernest Glanville. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. $2.50. 
Mr. Glanville has constructed an idyll of 
the Bushmen, lowest of African tribes, in 
this vivid volume. It abounds in adven- 





























Rain and Telephone (alls 





THE annual rain fall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 
power. 

The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Company 


AND ASSOCIATED CompPaANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








SCHOOL INFORMA TION—Free 


The Outlook recommends readers write— 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
Stevens Bldg., Chicago, or Times Bldg., N.Y.C. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in 
your address, both the old and the new ad- 
dress should be given. Kindly write, if possible, 
two weeks before the change is to take effect. 

















In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook: 





Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
A “Eating for Health and mesg has 
been published for free distribution the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to Keon physi- 
= fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE WC 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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Don’t you think? 


It is by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 


delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 

















Outlook Travel Bureau 


offers a personal and free service to all of The Outlook’s friends 
and readers. We invite you to write us your travel plans and 
problems, so that you may avail yourself of our well-organized 
service for this country and Europe. 


CRUIS The Round-the-World or Mediterranean Cruises 

are reasonably priced this year, and offer unusually 
interesting itineraries. Also South America, West Indies, special 
African tours, and California via Panama Canal are mapped out 
in well-built schedules. We will be glad to offer interesting 
literature and further details on any of these tours. 


LOC AL TRIPS Our own country is crowded with worth- 
while and intriguing trips by motor, coast- 
wise steamer, or railroad. For plans for your next trip write to 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 
Outlook Travel Bureau, 120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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ture and tragedy. 


preciate its excellences. 


ALL COLORS. 


MAN’S PART IN RACE RELATIONS. The 
Cloth $1.25, 


Association Press, New York. 
paper $1. 


VISIONS AND JEWELS. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
An autobiography of a Russian. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE PROJECTS. 
Davis Farrington. The Thomas Y. 


By D. 


Crowell Company, New York. $2.50. 


TALL TIMBERS. 
Stratford Company, Boston. 


Essays about American statesmen and 


soldiers. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN MOTION PICTURE 
Greenberg, Pub- 


PLAYS. By Jack Bechdolt. 


lisher, Inc., New York. $1.50. 


Includes twelve scenarios for amateur 


actors. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF LAW AND OF RIGHTS. By William 
The Yale University Press, 


Ernest Hocking. 
New Haven. $2. 


THE SONG OF MEDITATION. By Robert Mac- 
The Fleming H. Revell Company, 


Gowan. 


New York. $1.25. 


Devotional essays and poems, together 


with. prayers. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


are VVANDERVELDE, Celebrated Belgian 
statesman, orator, and Socialist, was 
born at Ixelles, near Brussels, in 1866. He 
studied law at the University of Brussels 
and got his doctor’s degree in social science 
A year later he became associated 
with the Labor Party, and was soon its 
entered 
The Encyclopedia 
Britannica in its account of Mr. Vander- 


in 1885. 
acknowledged leader. He first 
Parliament in 1894. 


velde states: 


On the outbreak of the war, Vander- 
velde devoted himself to the problems of 
national defense, the liberation of his in- 
vaded country, and in August, 1914, was 
summoned to join the Government as 
Minister of State, later becoming a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. At the time of the 
peace negotiations and the signing of the 
’ Versailles Treaty he used his influence 
to obtain the insertion of labor clauses, 
relating especially to the eight-hour day. 
As Minister of Justice in the “Liberal- 
Catholic-Socialist’” Cabinet formed after 
the war, Vandervelde effected great hu- 
manitarian and scientific reforms in the 
prison system. After the important suc- 
cesses achieved by the Labor Party at 
the general elections of 1925 he entered 
the “Socialist-Catholic-Coalition” Cabinet 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
played an important part in negotiating 
the Locarno Pact in 1925, which he 
signed on behalf of Belgium. 








ery. 








his preparatory school and during his four 


years at Hamilton College. 


oOHN Hall. WHEELOCK is a member of the 
He is 


J staff of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
the author of several volumes of poetry. 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 


Some knowledge of life 
in South Africa will help the reader to ap- 


A STUDY OUTLINE ON WO- 


By Moysheh Oyved. 


By Chesla C. Sherlock. The 


J C. BaLpwWInN is 
a Baltimore pe- 
diatrist, a lecturer in 
Pediatrics at the 
Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital Training School, 
and the physician in 
charge at the Flor- 
ence Crittenden Nurs- 
His football ex- 
perience, of which he 
speaks in his article 
in this week’s Out- 
look, was gained at 
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The Outlook Classified Department 





Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





Bermuda 


Ideal] d - 
Grasmere Hotel trsiiy’ focated. 


Private golf course and beach. For details 
write direct or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


California 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH 


California’s Famed Foothill Resort 
Unharmed by Earthauake 
Nestled in the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking valley and sea. Klevation 
ti ft. Furnished bungalows, 2 to 7 rooms. 
Central dining-room. | Electricity, hot and 
cold water. Surf bathing, 20 bath-houses on 
perch. ‘Tennis, horseback riding. Six miles 
from historic Santa Barbara, two miles from 
ocean and country club. Moderate rates. For 
folder address San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Connecticut 
The Old Brick House *R2rop- 


_. Conn. 
Two suites of two rooms each, with connect- 
ing baths and cpen fireplaces, in a delight- 
ful colonial home are available for elderly 

ple, semi-invalids or other persons of 
Fiacriminating tastes who wish a year-round 
home without the responsibility. Rooms 
may be taken in suites or separately with 
a private bath for each room. Table and ser- 
vice that of a refined home. Prices from $50 a 
week for each person. Miss MARY L. CARTER. 


District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC W@shingto™, 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


Florida 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


A New England Resort in Florida 
Attractive rates. Booklet. 
CLINTON F. READ, Lessee. 


Qui-Si-Sana Hotel 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


On beautiful St. John’s River, 30 miles south 
of Jacksonville. Famous warm sulphur spring, 
golf and all sports. Every comtort at most 
moderate cost. Special rates by week or sea- 
son. Folder O, describing hotel, on request. 






































France 
j INTER IN CANNES. Unusual 
opportunity for cultivated Lying 
guests. Delightful social contacts. rivate 


Villa. Fordetails write Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Maryland 
Emmitsburg, 


The EMMIT HOUS Maryland 


For those who desire to spend a week or 
onger in the Blue Ridge. Single or en suite. 
Elderly people especially invited. $20 a week. 


New York City 


5 ashington Sq. 
Hotel Judson we York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combinin 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European aT $1.50 J day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 














North Carolina 
WHITE HOUSE INN 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Near Country Club. An ail year guest house 
catering to the needs of those who desire the 
refined fay ag | and home cooking of a 
home rather than that of a large hotel. For 
reservations write or wire : 
26 Edgemont Road, Asheville, N. C. 


CEDAR PINES VILLA $2U RE RRS 

= . PINES, N.C. 

Beautifully located, Suites. Private baths. 

November 15to May. Booklet. C. F. JoHNsoNn. 
Or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Real Estate 
Bermuda 


For Rent, Hamilton, Bermuda ?¢ih™' 
ideally located. Write H. W. KING, Box 98, 
or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


























you CAN NOT SEE the WORLD 


through a port-hole. Send for 
our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Round the 
Globe,’? and read about our east- 
bound tour, sailing from New York, 
Jan. 5, 1927. 


Small party, experienced leader, 
ample time for land travel. A crown- 
ing feature of the trip—1,200 miles 
by automobile in the mountains of 
Java. Two weeks in Japan — but 
read all about it in the booklet— 
yours for the asking. 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 


447-A Park Square Building, Boston 














For rent delightful houses for season in beau- 

tiful Bermuda All types, every conveni- 
ence. List and details. Mrs. Grosvenor Tucker, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Cable: Teucre, Bermuda, 


California 
For Sale, 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA «toot Sango. 


low with sleeping-porch. All conveniences. 
Newly decorated. od residential section. 
For price and further information write Miss 
L. EEN, Lock Box 212, Springfield, N. J. 











Connecticut 


DO YOU WISH TO OWN A 
PLACE IN CONNECTICUT 


on the shore of Long Island Sound, within 
easy commuting distance (less than one hour) 
of New York, where there is a private bath- 
ing beach and clean water to bathe in ; where 
there is a safe harbor for your boat, and 
where you will enjoy knowing your neigh- 
bors ; a place near schools and churches, with 
good roads and town improvements ? It you 
do, write to 

Reep G. HavitanpD, South Norwalk, Conn. 








South Carolina 


nine-room furnished house, 
F or Rent all_ conveniences, beautifully 
located on water-front at quaint McClellan- 
ville, near Charleston. Garage, good roads, 
fine school. Ideal winter home. Address H.'S. 
McGutivray, The Citadel, Charleston, 8. €. 


Tours and Travel 


[HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratfic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full mformation 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 














New York 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 


South Carolina 


i H Actually Mid 
Pine Ridge Camp the Pines. Ideal 
place for outdoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabins with sleeping-porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. Electric lights. 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. Open all 














EUROPE - 1927 


ELECT 
ics ERVICE ~~ 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Craises : Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 










the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, S. C. 


The Bellamy Inn BEAUFORT, 


Delightfully situated on ba i 

y sit y. Opening date, 

October 15. New, modern, furnace-heated, 

bray room with bath. Tennis, golf, excellent 
unting. Also lovely 6-room cottage used in 

Connection with Inn. For rates, details, 

Write direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


FROGMORE MANOR 


St. Helena Island, S. C. 
Those desiring rest in good climate and de- 
ishtful sea air, or convalescents requiring 
ep iets ana skilled oversight by regis- 
y rite 
1 MaCDy or terms and booklet to 











Travel that Brings Knowledge 
To SOUTH AMERICA 
To NORTH AFRICA 
To MEDITERRANEAN 


able rates, all inclusive. Booklet on request. 


51 West 49th Street, New York City. 


452 Fifth Ave., New York 









Small escorted 
roups. Excel- 
lent accommo- 
dations on sea 
and land with 
generous use of 
autos. Reason- 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOUR 
Dept. C 





NALD, Frogmore P. O., 8. C. 


C1. 








Enlarged and improved. Hunting — 
Golf — Tennis — Saddle Horses. High- 
class accommodations. Write for terms. 


EARN YOUR EUROPEAN TOUR 


all or part, by assisting us in organizin, 
agroup. Folder OT ex ro no ” 








H. P. MOORE 





MENTOR TOURS jsi0a." chicawo 
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SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN 
With Dr. George H. Allen 


Limited party sails January 5, 1927 


— Eisee. — 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE, ITALY 


Sailing on Lapland, January15, 1927 


Each tour includes the 

Nile cruise on the 

private steamer Lotus. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


Lem 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street 





Newton, Mass. 








Room 8&3 J 

Cham. of Com. Bldg. 

Daytona Beach 
rFliowsrd a 
Please Send This 
Booklet to: 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


THE VIGOR OF 
YOUTH 


Young and old alike respond 
to the general spirit which per- 
vades this famous resort of 


Florida’s Central East Coast. 
The air is bracing, the scenery 


is unsurpassed, and the warm 
sun turns winter into a northern 
spring. 

Whatever may be your fa- 
vorite sport, you will find it 
here : Golf —Tennis—Fishing 
— Riding —and a score of 
others. Winter concerts by 
world’s greatest artists. Plenty 
of room. Hotel rates guaranteed 
by Chamber of Commerce. 
Send for list. 




















El Paso— 


“Summer All Winter” 
...and only 6¢ 





EL PASO—a city 
of more than 
100,v00. Warm sunshine 
every day. Try this famous 
curative climate. Dry moun- 
tain air, recommended for all 
pulmonary trouble—even 
advanced tuberculosis. High 
percentage of permanent 
cures. 


Visit Old Mexico across the 
Rio Grande. Cabarets. Span- 
ish music. Old Missions, etc. 


See Elephant Butte Dam. Fer- 
tile agricultural lands. Tourist 
attractions in plenty. Scenic, 
historic, romantic. 

Come where cold winters are un- 
known. All year round climate. 
Play shirt-sleeve golf at Christmas. 
Mountains, hunting, fishing, tennis, 
hiking. Sport you’ve always craved. 
Come for a vacation, come for 


EI Paso, Club 
x 4alo" Texas 


Railroads allow free stop-overs. Four 

National Auto Highways conneét here. 

Write Gateway Club for profusely 
illustrated booklet. Use coupon. 


GATEWAY CLUB 


601-B Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
El Paso, Texas. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“El Paso and the New Southwest” 














EUROPE WITHOUT EXPENSE 


Are you planning to go? You can earn your 
trip by securing other travelers. To learn 
how write to The Outlook Trave) Bureau, 
Box 6,605, for information. 


EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


is co-operative tours. 37 days, $295. 
60 days, $490. Student Tours, Wellesley, Mass. 


EUROPE S&kVicu 1927 
Earn your_trip by organizing a small 
party. Low rates. Liberal terms. 


Stratford Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 

















° iazz 
Wallace Services—Rome 433.4)'277%,, 
Tel. 41—148. Motor, hotel, guide service. 
Details, booklets, Outlook Travel Bureau. 


$75 CSE pee ee carte 





members. BABCOCK TOURS, 136 Pros- 
pect St., East Orange, N. J. Established 1900. 


Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 
Complete European service. For booklets, 
details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau. 








For other Classified Advertising 





see next page 
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Board—Rooms 


F R t Pouble rear room, attractively 
or hen furnished, modern elevator apart- 
ment, Murray Hill. Excellent maid service. 
With or without board. Caledonia 3696. 











A Mart of the Unusual 


The Outlook for 
STATIONERY 


November 17, 1926 
HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. Y 

PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 single 
6x7 or 100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, $1.00. 
Get Christmas orders in early. Wor! . aed 
teed. Hicks, Stationer, Macedon, N. Y. 





Hand Embroideries for Christmas Gifts 


American Workshops in Greece 
offer the exquisite embroideries of that land 
—hand- hand-woven raw silk luncheon 
sets, handkerchiefs, household linens—orig- 
inal in quality and rare workmanship. 

Value—Distinction—Beauty 
together with the fact that you help a thou- 
sand women in employment. Write for catalog 
and price lists. AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GREECE, 
Inc., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, _social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


AUTO radiator shutter, new patent. Re- 
tails $1.50. $20 daily easy. Write for sample. 
Jones, 802 N. Clark, Chicago. 


COMPANION-entertainer in a small _pri- 
vate institution thirty miles from New York 





WANTED—Young experienced mai 


housekeeper for home in suburbs of Phila- 
delphia. Salary one hundred fifty dollars per 
month. 7,374, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CHAPERON, gentlewoman, experienced 
here and abroad, interested in best music, 
literature, art. Highest credentials. 7,377, 
Outlook. 

CULTIVATED, experienced, traveled 
woman will accept position, any capacity, for 
trip to San Francisco or Honolulu. 7,363, 
Outlook. 

ENGLISH girl desires post as companion. 
Able to drive car, ride, all’ spo rts. Certificate 
in domestic economy. 7,369, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED in auto and railroad 
traveling. ted woman would like posi- 








I Educa‘ 
tion with lady. 7,365, Outlook. 

HOSTESS, companion, supervising house- 
keeper. Cheerful, capable. Ample refer- 
ences. 7,364, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper. Experienced, 
educated, refined. 7,370, Outlook. 


TUTOR, woman specializing work with 
children five to twelve years of age. In touch 
with best private schools. Very successful 
= cae Highly recommended. 7,376, 

utiook. 


WELL-bred, tactful woman of sterling 
worth (amiable disposition) desires respon- 
sible position. Willing to take the reins, givin 
general assistance. Supervision of househo) 
and servants, care of children, sewing, shop- 
ping. - aoe packing. Go anywhere. 7,361, 

utlook. 


WILL PREACH for church without 
pledged salary. Rev. Alan Pressley Wilson, 
1638, Edmondson Ave., Baltimore. 


YOUNG French woman, formerly Red 
Cross nurse, desires position as governess or 
companion. Willing totravel. Experienced 
teacher ; fluent English. Unquestioned refer- 
ences of ability and character. 7,372, Outlook. 





MISCELLAN EOUS 
TO young women desiring training in the 
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minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Pig cotalog free. 
T. 8. Denison & bo. 623 8. Wabash, Dept. 


City. Must be well 
woman. Box 17, Harmon-on-Hudson, 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 








74, Chicago. salaried men and women. Past experience t ’ 
. Wetrain you by mail and put } Or pay in small household. City 
ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, | preferred. Keferences exchanged. Address 
GREETING CARDS fine living, interesting \ work, quick advance- +» Box 748, ng N. J. i 
ment. rmanent. rite for free 9 i 
SPECIAL assortment of 12 beautiful steel | “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis aaa for Jinen room in hotel or 


tmas cards with fancy lined 
envelopes to match. Each design different. 
All for $1. These are 15 and 25 cent cards. 
If not entirely satisfied money will be 
oy tly refunded. Scholl Studios, 34 South 
7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Hotel T'raining Schools, Suite B-5842, Wash- 

ington, D. C. : TUTO 
WANTED—Neat, refined woman for gen- 

eral housework. M 

Summit, N. J. 


ucated, musical ry? MIDDLE-aged 


ox 734, Manchester, N. H 


with moderate salary. M 
15th St., New York City. 





rs. White, Hobart Road, 


1] registered nurse desires 
sition to invalid or aged person traveling. 


POSITION wanted by capable, experienced 
American Protestant as companion to lady 


be Is. in her home tem 

R, companion, governess. French 

teacher, experienced, fluent English, refer- 

ences, geeks position in ene for home 
lle. Porras, 236 


care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


MARRIED college uate, registered 
nurse, with special study in child training, 
living in Montclair, N. J., desires little girl 
rarily. $125 month. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Write 7,360, Outiook. 


NEW York shopping without charge by an 
E. | experienced shor Ref roe 
Hattie Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N. Y.C. 











Oz of the most prevalent forms of 
charity seems to be the self-sacrifice 
exhibited by A, B, C, and D in giving so 
much of their time at frequent meetings 
to plan what E, F, G, and H ought to con- 
tribute. 


On the day before the closed season 
ended a big bull moose strolled across the 
bridge from Milford to Oldtown, Maine, and 
placidly took in the sights. The time 
chosen was 8:30 A.M., and the moose moved 
leisurely through the business section, 
quite unawed by autos, trolleys, and hu- 
man beings. After a thorough survey he 
vanished in the woods. No one interfered 
with his visit, but the fact that it was 
timed so nicely excited due comment 
among the Yankees. 





From “Der Gotz” (Vienna): 

A man appeared at a police station and 
said: 

“Oh, in regard to the watch which I re- 
ported was stolen yesterday, I have since 
found that it is not lost at all.” 

“You are too late,” replied the superin- 
tendent. “The thief has been arrested.” 





As “Life” thinks two advertising men 


would describe the Grand Canyon: 

“Astonishing!” 

“Stupendous!” 

“Amazing!” 

“Marvel of the age!” 

“A positive sensation!” 

“Leading educators and business men in- 
dorse it!’’ 

“An Arizona product!” 

“A banner canyon of a banner State!” 

“A super-canyon!” 

“The country has gone Grand Canyon!” 

“T like it, too. Say, let’s get back to the 
hotel and shoot a game of pool.” 





An advertisement exhibited in Boston 
street cars in the “Naughty Nineties” has, 
at any rate, been recalled by one passenger 
of those days as a memorable piece of ad- 
vertising: 

When a pant-hunter pantless, 
for pants 

He pants for the best pants the Pant 
Market grants. 

He pants all unpanted, until he implants 

Himself in a pair of the Pant-Market 

Pants. 


panteth 


By the Way 


Have vou noticed the recent flood of war 
stories in the fiction magazines? The de- 
mand seems to be unprecedented and ever 
growing. The “Saturday Evening Post” 
has been «pecializing in tales of the war 
tor the past six months. “Liberty” is run- 
ning a serial called “War-Birds,” which 
claims to be the uncensored diary of a sol- 
dier. A new magazine has just been started 
with the title “War Stories.” The success 
of “The Big Parade” seems to have started 
the craze for war stories both in the films 
and in the periodicals. 





“Guy, dear, don’t go so far out in the 
water. You might get drowned.” 

“But look, daddy’s a long ways out.” 

“I know, dear, but your father’s insured.” 





We usually associate all speed records 
with America; but as far as railways are 
concerned England takes the lead. The 
Great Western Railway’s train from Pad- 
dington Station, London, to Birkenhead 
now develops the amazing speed of 92 
miles per hour. 





The manager of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
sends us the following letter which he re- 
ceived from a Belgian police agent: 

Brussels, Belgium. 

Dear Sir: I take the opportunity of re- 
spetuously acking your help in the case 
which I am exposing to you hereafter. 

During the occupation of my country by 
the German I have been arrested with all 
my family and sent to prison. 

During my detention, my home and fur- 
nisher have been robbed, but what worried 
me the most was to see, at the armistice, 
that the whole of my stamps-collection had 
disappeard. 

I appeal to your good haert to help me 
in rebuilding up my collection by sending 
to me a few stamps of your colony. What- 
ever they may be, they will be well come. 

If, on my side, I could be of any use to 
you, I will be very pleased. 

I hope, Dear Sir, that my appeal will be 
heard by you and I am 

Yours faithfully, 
E. STOFFELS, 
Agent spécial of Police. 
British war medal. 
40, Place de Brouckére, 
Brussels. 


From “Punch:” 

“Do let me see your engagement ring.” 

“Sorry. I’ve just returned it to Billie; 
but if you’re really keen I can easily make 
it up again.” 





A moving-picture trade paper thus de- 
scribes the high and mora! tone of present- 
day Hollywood: 

De Mille has also issued strict orders 
that no profane language be used during 
the. making of the scenes or in the pres- 
ence of Warner. When the musicians are 
loafing around and not providing music for 
any particular scene they are instructed to 
play only “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
This tune is played every morning as De 
Mille makes his appearance on the set, 
with all the players standing with bowed 
heads and in reverence until the director 
takes his position along the tripod. 





Overheard at a soda fountain: 

First Girl: “Went to church last night 
and heard a sermon on ‘Saving Your 
Soul.’ ” 

Second Girl: “You did, did you?” 

“Yes, and, oh, boy, that sermon was 2 
wow!” 

The talk then shifted to the price of lip- 
sticks. . 





We are informed that Woodrow Wilson's 
favorite limerick, which was quoted in this 
department as being written by Rudyard 
Kipling, was in truth written by Anthony 
Euwer, of Portland, Oregon. 





Young Bride: “I want a piece of meat 
without any gristle, bone, or fat.” 

Butcher: “Lady, you don’t want any 
meat—you want an egg!” 





Six words of five letters each are needed Li 
to complete the following sentences. Each | 


word contains the same letters. Answef 
next week: 
I would not a —— mate enjoy, 1g 
Even though a king at —— were he, | 
As a hunter of -——- I might him employ, — 
If he would —— accept, as coins for his i 
fee; E 
I would him —— for a conquering master, ls 
If he could my heart —— and cause n0 }/ 
disaster. 


Answer to last week’s puzzle: “Battering: 
ram.” 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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The Outlook for November 24, 1926 


By the Way 


HE Hall-Mills murder trial at Somer- 

ville, New Jersey, has already received 
more space in the newspapers throughout 
the country than any news story since the 
trials of Harry Thaw, according to the 
“Editor and Publisher.” Over two hun- 
dred reporters from all sections of the 
United States have taken up temporary 
residence at Somerville. The metropolitan 
papers have hired houses, with leases run- 
ning to March 1, in that New Jersey town 
to accommodate special staffs. The New 
York ‘‘Daily News” keeps nineteen men in 
Somerville under the charge of a _ special 
city editor. The New York “Times” and 
other papers have moved squads of almost 
equal size to the trial center. Between 
300,000 and 500,000 words are being’ filed 
over the Western Union lines daily. Eight 
extra girls have been employed by the local 
telephone company to devote their entire 
time to handling newspaper office calls. 
“Billy” Sunday is being paid $200 a day by 
the New York “Journal” to point out the 
moral issues of the trial. Charlotte Mills, 
daughter of one of the victims of the sen- 
sational murder, receives only $75 per week 
for her impressions. Bootleggers have ap- 
peared in large numbers. A veteran beg- 
gar of Times Square is noticed panhan- 
dling on the Court House steps. New 
Brunswick newsboys are said to be making 
$15 a day selling special editions at pre- 
mium prices. 





From the Boston “Transcript:” 

Mother: “Polite people don’t yawn, dear.” 

Little daughter: “But, mother, polite 
people don’t notice.” 





Excerpts from Abe Martin’s stimulating 
book “Hoss Sense and Nonsense:” 

Remember how we used t’ jump behind 
somethin’ when a feller reached fer his 
hip pocket? 


Lack o’ pep is often mistaken fer pa- 
tience. 


Mrs. Lafe Bud worries so much ever’ 
night about her maid not showin’ up th’ 
next mornin’ that her doctor has advised 
her t’ do her own work till she gits t’ 
feelin’ stronger. 


When Judge Pusey asked Ion Moon, 
who murdered his wife, if he had any- 
thing t’ say before bein’ acquitted, he re- 
plied, “I never would have shot her if 
I'd knowed I’d have t’ go through so 
much red tape.” 


Ther’s now seven thousand different 
beauty preparations, or about two hun- 
dred an’ eighty-nine fer each beauty. 





The female of the younger generation is 
oneraeherinnd by the “New Yorker” as fol- 
ows: 


“Who was that man I saw you with? 
Was he a bore?” 

“Well, no, my dear, but old. 
was in the war!” 


Why, he 


Motor busses running all night from 
Seattle to Los Angeles now provide sleep- 
ins accommodations. By pressing a button 
the high back of the seat drops into a re- 
clining position. Air cushions are provided. 
A kitchen is carried on each bus and full 
Provisions for dining en route. Similar 
busses make trips from Denver, Colorado, 


to Amarillo, Texas; and from New York to 
Boston. 





“Boys have changed some,” points out 
the Vancouver “Sun.” ‘In 1890 they 
merely longed to be bandits.” 


The New York “World” made this edi- 
torial comment on the overwhelming wet 
vote in New York State: “One thing is 
certain, to enforce the Volstead Act as it 
stands in a community that voted as New 
York did yesterday is an impossibility. To 
look for such enforcement is an _ idle 
dream.” The Glens Falls (New York) 
“Post-Star” adds the sentences: “In other 
words, there is no necessity now of paying 
even the shadow of respect to the law of 
the land. Obedience to law has been sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, and we have de- 
cided not to obey. Truly, a great service 
has been rendered to liberty and order.” 





Two election districts in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, the Bohemian section of New York 
City, went “dry” by 10 to 1. Skeptics 
attribute this to the bootleggers’ political 
activity. 





Nicholas Roosevelt in his book “The 
Philippines” gives an illustration of the 
way in which the king’s English is mauled 
in the schools. The following question was 
overheard: 

“Hominy lexas ayco?” 

To which the answer was given: 

“Deecoas porflex.” 

Written phonetically, it looks like ‘thog” 
Latin or some strange and alien tongue. 
Even when read aloud, with a pause be- 
tween the words, it is not at first alto- 
gether clear that the question seeks to 
ascertain the number of legs which the 
average cow possesses and that the answer 
is correctly given as “four.” 





“And how have you been getting on, Mrs. 
Mumble?” 

“Ah, miss, not too well. My poor ’usband 
’ad a parallel stroke and we've ’ad a ’ard 
time to make both ends meet.” 


—_—_-— 


The following signs of ‘Vanishing 
America” are listed by the Omaha “World- 
Herald:” 

The forest primeval. 

The old oaken bucket. 

The little red school. 

A gentleman, a scholar, and a judge of 
good whisky. 

The one-horse shay. 

Woman’s crowning glory. 

The large cold bottle and the small hot 
bird. 

The village smithy. 

Milady’s petticoat. 

The blue and gray. 





Good advice from the Columbia ‘‘Rec- 
ord:” 
“Tf you have a half-hour to spend, don’t 


spend it with some one who hasn’t.” 





“What do you get if you don’t boil your 
drinking water?” asked the teacher. 

“Typhoid fever,’ was the ready reply. 

“And when you boil your water?” again 
queried the teacher. 

“Soup,” chorused the bright yvoungsters. 





What is it? 

Two right angles, a circle complete; 
Two semicircles perpendicular meet; 

A right angle triangle stands on its feet; 
Two semicircles, a circle complete. 
Answer next week. 





Answer to last week’s puzzle: “stale,” 
“least,” “teals,” “taels,” “slate,” “steal.” 
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Learn How 
Your Investments 
can be insured 
against loss! 


OW it is possible for you to select 
investments that can be insured. 
Adair Bonds have been approved for 
insurance against loss of principal and 
interest by one of the strongest Surety 
Companies in the country with resources 
exceeding $30,000,000. 


You do not have to take this insur- 
ance, for the privilege is optional. But 
it is comforting to know that your funds 
are invested in bonds considered so fun- 
damentally safe. 


Adair Bonds are issued against a 
closed first mortgage upon conserva- 
tively appraised income-producing city 
property. 

Every bond is unconditionally guar- 
anteed in writing by Adair Realty & 
Trust Company with capital, surplus and 
profits of $2,500,000. 


These bonds are the development of 
61 years’ experience in the first mort- 
gage investment field—an experience 
that permits the slogan: “ For 61 years 
—prompt payment of principal and in- 
terest to investors.” 

Many investors, including an increas- 
ing percentage of wealthy men and 
women, have found that the addition of 
Adair Bonds to their list of holdings 
materially increases their income while 
strengthening their investment position. 


Yield 6% to 6%% 


We will be glad to send you full informa- 
tion. Ask for 


Booklet Y-47 


ADAIR REALTY 
GC TRUST CH. Founded |86s 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 


Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 


Offices and correspondentsin principal cilies 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Building 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Company 








ADAIR BONDS 


Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. 
Founded 1865 
INSURABLE AGAINST LOSS OF PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 





